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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo thiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Professor Van Dusen on Buchmanism 


O the July and August numbers of The Atlantic 
Monthly Prof. Henry P. Van Dusen of the 
Union Theological Seminary contributed ar- 

ticles which purported to be an appraisal of the Oxford 
Group Movement, or Buchmanism. They were 
brilliant articles, written by a scholar who obviously 
had been in close contact with the leaders of the 
movement, and they aroused general interest in 
church circles. 

The Christian Century of Chicago took Professor 
Van Dusen severely to task recently for not coming 
out flat-footed for or against the movement. In this 
it seems to us that the paper is short-sighted and un- 
just. We admit frankly that our defence of Professor 
Van Dusen is a defence of our own position, but we 
are confident that such defence is not difficult. 

The Christian Century says truly: ““The competent 
guides to whom the thoughtful public looks for an 
appraisal of such a movement are not in the first 
instance the pastors of churches but the teachers of 
theology.”’ This is not to exclude the pastors, of 
course. Some of them in truth are abler men, and in 
closer touch with the movement, and therefore what 
they say is entitled to respect. But it is true that 
professors in our theological schools are leaders in 
quite a special way. They have the background of 
scholarship, they know history, and they are not 
easily swept from their feet. 

Does such a leader show incapacity for leadership 
if he is careful about pronouncing for or against a 
great social movement the true nature of which is not 
yet revealed? We should say that such a leader fulfils 
his whole duty, and does it in a fearless, effective way, 
if he reports all that he has seen about such a move- 
ment both for it and against it. By so doing he may 
open the minds of prejudiced individuals who are op- 
posed, and turn them into more competent and helpful 
observers. He may also put some of the over-en- 
thusiastic on their guard. 

“Mr. Van Dusen,” says The Christian Century, 

“carefully and skillfully conceals his own attitude 
throughout both articles. At some spots one is made 
to feel that the author intends to damn the move- 
ment with faint praise, at others to praise it with faint 
damns.” Well, why not? Suppose that Professor 
Van Dusen finds one close to Buchman who says, 


“He is the most powerful personality I ever met, 
but he never reminds me of Jesus Christ.’”’ Does not 
Professor Van Dusen render a:service in laying that 
comment before us? To be a leader must he say, 
“The man was right,’ or “The man was wrong?” 
Suppose he does not know whether the man was right 
or wrong. Leaders are leaders by virtue of what 
they do not know and admit that they do not know, 
fully as much as by virtue of what they do know and 
say they know. 

If Van Dusen were afraid to speak, or if he were 
a tight-rope walker by nature, always balancing one 
thing against another, he could not possibly be a 
leader in the field of religion. But as we read the 
articles, he seems to us revealed as a competent, scien- 
tific observer, reporting frankly on what he has dis- 
covered up to date. We therefore commend him. 

Naturally there are people who have made up 
their minds. Our dear friend Carl Vrooman of Wash- 
ington, a socially-minded man if ever there was one, 
has joined the movement. 

Our dear friend Albert C. Dieffenbach, built by 
nature to oppose such a movement, studies it with 
care, sits in at the great international conference at 
Oxford, and writes, ‘‘My heart’s desire for the Oxford 
Group movement is that it may cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.’’ What he reports is entitled 
to respectful consideration. Vrooman and Dieffenbach 
ought to declare themselves because they are sure. 
Others ought not to declare themselves because they 
are not sure. 

For ourselves we hardly need to say that we want 
changed lives. We want more faith in God. We 
want to see those great absolutes, honesty, purity, 
unselfishness, love, gaining power over men. We re- 
joice in all the good that the Oxford Group movement 
has done. But we do not want any increase of mor- 
bid introspection in this over-morbid world. We do 
not want over-emphasis on self. By no word or act 
of ours would we add one iota to the mountain of 
spiritual self-sufficiency and pride that has cursed the 
world. So we say, ‘‘Go slow.” 

The Christian Century shows itself a real leader in 
its comment on one phase of the Buchman movement. 
Frank Buchman will brook no contradiction because 
he knows that his every thought and action is im- 
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mediately determined by the Divine Mind. The 
Christian Century comments brilliantly: 


The trouble with this ‘‘great man”’ obsession is that 
there are so many great men who call us with divine 
authority to so many different and mutually contradic- 
tory loyalties. Let it be granted that Mr. Buchman 
is a great man, just as great as Mr. Van Dusen’s ro- 
mantic brush paints him. So—by the author’s own ad- 
mission—is Hitler a great man, and Mussolini, and 
Barth. Shall we therefore follow them? Compare 
Mr. Buchman and Mary Baker Eddy in the four points 
which Mr. Van Dusen says are the ultimate sources 
of the former’s power: ‘‘uncanny prevision of the 
future, expert understanding of the inmost problems 
of the human spirit, unclouded certainty in his own 
procedure, and the absolute deliverance of self... . 
into the direction of a Divine Intention, clearly and 
commandingly made known to him.” These apply to 
Mrs. Eddy as accurately and as adequately as to Mr. 
Buchman. Should we therefore become Christian 
Scientists? They also describe Billy Sunday in the days 
when so many people said, as Mr. Van Dusen now says 
of Mr. Buchman, that he “bids fair to bring to pass 
. ... the religious revival for which through all these 
years they have been impotently longing.” 

* Ok 


SADNESS AND SATISFACTION IN AUTUMN 


N the last day of August, we came suddenly 
upon a young sugar maple at the turn of the 
road. Every leaf had turned scarlet. During 

the fortnight previous we had seen a:branch now and 
then, or a leaf, already clothed in the colors of autumn. 
They were the forerunners. Logically they ought to 
make one rejoice, for they foretell the season that 
is most glorious of all for color in nature. In fact 
they caused a sinking feeling. The summer was 
going. A few nights and days, and summer would 
be gone. Everything was passing too fast. Autumn 
was coming. December was coming. Winter soon 
would be here. For those in love with life the rapid 
acceleration of time as one grows old has something 
fearful about it. We reflect that there is bound to 
be an end. Springtime ends. Summer ends. Au- 
tumnends. Life itself ends. We cannot go on forever. 
But calm reason soon returns. Philosophy drives off 
foreboding. It is the way of the world. It is the 
common lot. Every human being is in the boat with 
us. We have no business to seek something for our- 
selves that no one else can have. We have had many 
springtimes. We have had rich fruitful summers. 
We have entered into the joys of the months when 
every other bush is a flame of fire. We have gone on 
into many a dreaded winter and found zest in the 
struggle. There never has been a winter yet which 
has not been a forerunner of the springtime. Spring 
is never ‘far behind.” 

And if we consider it all dispassionately can we 
not see that the years nearing the end have something 
rich and satisfying about them that no other period 
has givenus? There is a deep satisfaction in maturing 
powers. ‘There is joy in experience. There is peace 
in understanding. ‘“The best is yet to be.’ The 
vision of the poet was clear—‘‘The last of life for 
which the first was made.’”’ So in better mood we 
rejoice in the coming of the autumn. The beeches, 
the birches, the maples, the great oaks, the purpling 


ashes, all the roadside asters, all the fields of golden- 

rod, are saluting us and cheering us. While the glory 

lasts we will rejoice in it, and when the stems wither 

and the leaves fall and the flowers die we shall have a 

wealth of memories and the steadying support of hope. 
* * 


THE CHURCH UNION THAT IS IRRESISTIBLE 


N Waltham, Massachusetts, two churches, Con- 
gregational and Universalist, stand on opposite 
sides of the main street. Instead of glaring 

at each other suspiciously through summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, and having nothing to do with each 
other, they have pooled resources and opportunities. 
Under the leadership of Loos and Walker, they have 
held union services in Lent and at other times. Now 
they have come out with a new program of union 
work for the church year. 

Always there has been need in the Protestant 
Church of something corresponding to the early mass 
in the Catholic Church. These two churches now 
offer a union service for ‘‘morning prayer’”’ on Sundays 
at eight-thirty a. m. in the chapel of the Universalist 
church. ‘‘Evensong’”’ will be a united service also, 
from November 4 to Lent, and will be held in the 
Congregational church. 

Taking advantage of the deep interest that people 
show in the Socratic discussion—the round table talk 
of four or five competent people in the presence of an 
audience—these aggressive young ministers have an- 
nounced five Wednesday night meetings of this kind, 
with men like Dean Skinner, Dr. Dieffenbach, Dr. 
Dwight Bradley, and Father Ahern among the 
speakers. Economics, Nationalism, God, Christian- 
ity and the Criminal are the topics. 

The monthly Sunday school teachers’ meetings 
and the all-day teachers’ retreat at the Clara Barton 
Home are union affairs also. 

These young men are experimenting, but they are 
experimenting on the basis of successes already 
achieved. They are perfectly sure that churches must 
find new ways in which to serve, and must insist on 
higher standards of work offered, if they are to go on. 

The main thing in their minds is not church union, 
or unity, but effective Christian work. They have the 
idea that union is quite apt to take care of itself. So 
it almost always does.. It is irresistible when gone at 
in this sane, sensible way. 


GOVERNMENT AND STRIKES 


HE kind of literary and oratorical food given to 
masses of laboring men is bearing fruit in mob- 
violence and other lawlessness. It is a dreadful 

thing to shoot down poor under-fed, half-mad men 
and women, but that is part of the price we pay for 
free speech and a free press that can disseminate 
poison as well as truth. Many a man who seizes a 
brick or paving-stone and hurls it at a trooper or 
policeman believes he is doing service, if not to God, 
at least to his fellow man. It is all a horrible climax 
to an utterly irrational and unnecessary strike. The 
labor leadership in this strike, morally and mentally, 
is on the low level where most of the leadership on 
the other side has been throughout past years. 

At times and in some areas there is ground for 
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questioning the wisdom of calling out troops or arm- 
Ing special deputies in labor disputes. They become 


|| tools of one side only. To some people it is always 


wrong to call out troops, because troops represent an 
impartial authority in favor of law and order and 
these people do not want law and order. They want 
red revolution. 

In the great strike now going on, the use of 


every last ounce of strength in government is justified 


if needed to enforce the laws. 

If a man wants to strike he should be free to 
strike. If he wants to parade, to speak, to write, to 
Influence public sentiment, he should have the full 
power of the government back of him to defend him 
in his rights. . 

If a man does not want to strike he should be 
free not to strike. The whole power of the government 
should be brought to bear to defend his rights also. 
The strikers should be free to use all the arts of legal 
propaganda upon him, and he should be free to listen 
or not to listen as he sees fit. . 

There is no justification whatever for one set of 
men, owners or laborers, using force unlawfully to 
compel another section of their group to do their will. 
The laughter of mankind would follow a company of 
mill owners who would surround the house or office 
of another mill owner to picket it, or to stop his going 
in and out, or to prevent any of his customers doing 
business with him. It would seem ridiculous in di- 
rect ratio to the intelligence of the group doing it. 
Similar action by the workers now seems pitiable in 
direct ratio to the ignorance of the group doing it. 

k * 


APROPOS OF THAT LAYMAN BOWERS 


HURCHES are either on the side of property, 
C privilege, autocratic power,’’ writes one of our 
interesting young ministers, ‘‘or they are with 
the exploited, down-trodden masses.”’ But what if 
the churches are against the exploitation and also 
against the mobs that break laws and destroy property? 
What if the churches are for justice to both mill 
owners and mill workers? What if churches are so 
enamored of truth that they repudiate the oratory of 
both the average standpatter and the average socialist? 
What if churches still are so sure of the winning power 
of love that they prefer to advocate it and use it in- 
stead of class hate? Is there a level which is above 
the level of war on which men who are neither crimi- 
nals nor cowards can move and work and serve so- 
ciety? 
* cS 
“YOU CAN’T CHANGE HUMAN NATURE” 


N “Tide Marks,” by H. M. Tomlinson, a fascinating 
English essayist and critic, there is a chapter 
about Tondano, a high part of the island of 

Celebes in the Dutch Fast Indies. The villages, 
he tells us, were well built. “There was evidence 
everywhere that the folk here were refined and gentle. 
Along the ledge of every veranda were porcelain 
flower-pots—not vile petro] tins, which make even 
orchids look like moulting birds of paradise in cheap 
cages.”’ There were roses, dahlias, sunflowers, cro- 
tons, in profusion along the edges of plantations. 
The cattle were like those in the Channel Islands. 
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The wide plain by the lake was planted with maize 
and rice. School was out, and the brown-skinned 
girls moved sedately along the street, books in hand, 
“well aware that they were of the best people and 
must walk home in just that way. They did not look 
at us, but talked to one another discreetly, and my own 
feeling certainly was that I belonged to a cheaper 
suburb.” 

Against the background of this scene of ordered, 
intelligent living Mr. Tomlinson sets a bit of history. 
His Dutch companion described life in that same area 
less than a century before. The people were savages, 
living in houses built on stilts high in air to give them 
a chance if surprised by an enemy. They were head- 
hunters themselves and were hunted by the head- 
hunters of other villages. ‘Each village had its own 
dialect, and cannibalism was then a righteous act, 
conferring virtue and turning men into heroes as war- 
fare does today.” 

The Dutch, who followed the Portuguese in 
control of the island, woke up to the fact that these 
people had possibilities. ‘‘They presented them with 
a few coffee beans and some instruction.’”’ Now the 
village of Tondano would be an ornament in the 
best part of England. 

Tomlinson closes his chapter with a few striking 
questions which we quote without comment, for it 
would be utterly superfluous: 

“Why is it that we are told with even furious em- 
phasis that it is impossible to alter human nature? 
Is that emphasis really a symptom of fear? Do our 
brigadiers really worry because they dread that they 
may be cured of head-hunting? Do our social para- 


sites secretly fear that they may be cured of greed?” 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


What have we to do with a far away country like 
Hungary, or a long-haired professor named Szent- 
Gyorgi? Nothing much except that the results of 
his long years of work on Vitamin C have been given 
freely to us and to all mankind through the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and that 
every mother’s son of us is likely to see somebody 
whom we love saved from dread disease by the genius 
of this “foreigner.” 


So our government helped Colombia to get ready 
to make war on Peru, and helped Peru to get ready to 
make war on Colombia, and encouraged both to buy 
of the builders and makers of our country! And if 
the builders could show fat contracts then would our 
sympathetic War Department release the latest dope. — 


The numbers of those who hold that war is in- 
evitable have been a good deal diminished of late, 
The New York Times tells us. Even Frank Simonds, 
the most gloomy and positive of all, “has called in 
his predictions and canceled them.” 


Though non-partisan in theory, we warmly urge 
all readers to vote against candidates who send motor 
trucks equipped with radio and megaphone monstrosi- 
ties to release the noises of hell on the heads of an un- 
offending electorate. 
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The Meaning of Liberty and Freedom 


Dwight J. Bradley 


RINSTEAD of answering directly the article by 
Mr. Spoerl in regard to the Free Church Fel- 
lowship, I think it would be of greater value 
to bring out, if I can, what liberty really 
means, and what freedom (whether in religion or in 
politics and economics) actually involves. 

It has been the chief mistake of liberals, both 
religious and secular, that they have tried to make 
liberty an end in itself. When Mr. Spoerl says that 
“in a Free Church the religion is freedom,” he is 
making this unfortunately too typical mistake. 
When Mr. Hoover writes his “Challenge to Liberty”’ 
which appeared recently in a secular journal, he is 
making the same mistake in the field of political 
economy by saying in effect that in politics and 
economics the objective is liberty. 

Now, why does such a position turn out to be a 
mistaken one? For one plain reason: namely, that 
freedom or liberty is a condition under which any 
process, whether religious or economic, is able to 
function most effectively, and not a goal towards 
which the process normally moves. I can illustrate 
this by the analogy of a wheel. 

A wheel, normally, is moving either towards a 
certain place in connection with a vehicle such as an 
automobile or locomotive, or in a stationary location 
as part of an industrial plant or some such household 
mechanism as a sewing-machine. In either case, the 
wheel revolves upon an axis. A freely moving wheel is 
one that remains upon its axis and turns smoothly 
upon it. That is, the freedom of a wheel lies in its 
normal relationship with another object; when a 
wheel flies off its axis or when it sticks on its axis, it 
no longer is free. 

What this illustration aims to point out is that 
freedom or liberty, as we actually know it, is not an 
absolute but a relative status. What is true of a 
wheel in mechanics, is true of all relationships in every 
phase. That wheel, that object, that social system, 
that religious institution, is free—that is, finds lib- 
erty for itself and functions freely—which persistently 
and correctly relates itself to the various aspects of 
its environment. When the wheel, the object, the 
social system, or the religious institution sporadically 
gets out of correct relations with its environment, 
then it constantly loses its liberty and forfeits its free- 
dom. Abraham Lincoln understood this perfectly 
when, in trying to save the American Union, he kept 
insisting that the way to save it and the democratic 
ideal together, was to bring all the seceding states back 
into right relations with each other. The Union might 
be saved by a military victory at the expense of the 
democratic ideal; but Lincoln was not willing to save 
it that way, because it would not have been worth the 
saving on such terms. It might be saved by a sur- 
render to the secessionists; but Lincoln was unwilling 
to save it that way, because it would not have been 
worth saving on those terms. The Union had to be 
saved, if it could be saved, on terms of right rela- 
tions—that is, on terms of liberty, or freedom. Free- 
dom, or liberty, was not the object of Lincoln’s effort; 


the object was to save the Union. Yet, the Union’s 
salvation could have been meaningless to Lincoln 
unless it could be achieved in such a way as to preserve 
the utmost possible measure of liberty or freedom. 

Apply this now to the question about the Free 
Church Fellowship. (It could be applied with equal 
relevancy to the question about “regimentation” 
and the New Deal.) But let’s stick to the Free 
Church. 

Religion is a process that includes all of man’s 
higher aspirations in one great aspiration towards God. 
Religion to function properly should be free in order 
that the aspirations which it represents may be most 
effectively and perfectly followed. Freedom in re- 
ligion is a right relationship between aspiring man and 
the environment of his aspiration. If man follows a 
centrifugal force and flies off at a tangent from his 
spiritual axis, or is caught by a centripetal force and 
becomes fixed to his spiritual axis, he ceases to be a 
religiously free man. He should be bound to his axis 
in such a way as to keep him functioning in spiritual 
effectiveness. He should, however, be free from his 
axis to the extent necessary to permit him a measure 
of independent motion. In other words, freedom is a 
functional relationship between religiously aspiring 
man and a spiritual environment that serves both as 
a basis for sound spiritual achievement and a limita- 
tion upon achievement that is spiritually anarchic. 
To make freedom the end, the aim or the object of re- 
ligion, is to destroy that spiritual tension between 
man as the subject of Divine will and as a divinely 
endowed volitional agent, the tension that is which 
provides the ground-work of all great religious striv- 
ing. 

If, then, the Free Church Fellowship is under- 
stood by its members to be an organization of in- 
dividuals and churches who demand ‘‘freedom that 
is absolutely unqualified and unlimited,” it should be 
understood also that unlimited and unqualified: free- 


_ dom means unlimited and unqualified rightness of re- 


lationship between all men as spiritual beings and be- 
tween all men as obedient servants of God’s Will. 

Such a relationship, however, is practically impossible — 
of achievement. To make it the end or aim or object 
of religion is to make the object, aim or end of religion 
no more than a fantastic dream. Religion that is 
realistic seeks an ideal far more realizable than such 
“unqualified and unlimited freedom.” If or when 
freedom of this absolute type comes within the scope 
of practical human effort, religion will have ceased to 
be necessary to human hearts. A Free Church Fel- 
lowship made up of people who were equipped to 
attain and enjoy such freedom would be a fellowship 
not of men but of angels. The freedom that men as 
we know them to be, and as we ourselves are, can at- 
tain and enjoy is a freedom qualified and limited by 
the limitations and qualifications of our human nature: 
just as the freedom which a wheel is capable of at- 
taining and enjoying is qualified and limited by its 
dual tendency to fly off its axis on the one hand and to 
stick to its axis on the other. The object of religion, 
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therefore, is to achieve within the limits set by human 
nature the goal or ideal of spiritual aspiration which is 
realizable for human beings. The goal is not freedom: 
it is redemption. The ideal is not liberty: it is alle- 
giance. When redemption has been gained and 
allegiance is assured, freedom or liberty will come as 
a necessary result or by-product. 

The redemption which we need and which au- 
thentic religion offers is rescue from our slavery to 
the malevolent spirit of selfishness which binds us in 
chains to a perverse force within our own natures. 
No amount of so-called “liberal’’ pooh-poohing can 
get rid of this perversion of self, which is called by 
“classical Christianity” by the name “sin.” It is a 
fact which sophisticated evasion may ignore, but 
cannot explain away or eliminate from actuality. 
He who seeks freedom while still under bondage to sin 
is like a man in prison who seeks to escape in order 
that he may be “‘free’’ to serve his evil master or fol- 
low his nefarious calling untrammeled by the re- 
straints of law. A religion that offers man freedom 
under the conditions that prevail within his own na- 
ture as it now stands, would be like a law passed by 
romantic sentimentalists pardoning all criminals and 
releasing thieves and murderers from their cells. 
When man is ready for liberty he will receive liberty. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.’ Note the significance of this promise. 
Freedom is not something to be sought or reached for. 
It is a boon conferred upon those who have earned the 
right to it. When we know the truth (and how far 
we are from such knowledge) then and then only shall 
we be free. The object of religion is to equzp mankind 
for a right relationship with God and his fellows. 
Freedom will take care of itself after mankind is 
properly equipped. Prior to such a denouement it is 
idle to talk about unqualified and unlimited “‘liberty”’ 
or freedom. What we want to be getting at isa Way 
of redemption from sin. 

The allegiance which we must establish is, like- 
wise, an allegiance to Him who alone is able to pro- 
vide redemption. This is the ideal of authentic re- 
ligion, and especially of Christianity in its classical 
form. A completely right relationship with God is 
palpably impossible to us in our present condition. 
But loyalty to God, even in spite of our qualified and 
limited rightness of relationship with Him, is definitely 
possible. I have always been loyal to my father and 
my mother; but I have “erred and strayed” very 
often from a right relationship with them. I am un- 
qualifiedly loyal to my wife; but I have had many an 
hour of remorse following some word or deed by which 
I have failed to keep in right relations with her. Who 
is there that in all honesty can testify otherwise? 

I am not fit for freedom, even in human rela- 
tionships. How much more unfit I am for liberty in 
relationship to God! When Mr. Hoover cries out 
against the limitation upon economic liberty that is 
now being imposed in this country, he seems to leave 
out of account the fact that American business men 
and financiers have proved themselves desperately 
unfit for economic freedom. ‘Liberalism’ as he 
seems to envisage it would create in any nation made 
up of selfish men and women, and has created in the 
United States, a condition to be remedied only by 


sharp and drastic qualification of the right to make 
money and keep or spend it. How much more, then, 
in the relationships with a spiritual order are men and 
women unable to employ large liberties without ending 
in self-destruction. It is allegiance to an ideal that is 
necessary; and the ideal must be one that lies within 
the reach of weak human nature. In religion, the 
ideal to which loyal aspiration reaches out is the ideal 
made personal in God and social in the religious fel- 
lowship. In Christianity this ideal is incarnate in 
Jesus Christ. The business of a free church or of any 
church is, therefore, to win men to such an allegiance. 
When this has been done, freedom or liberty will take 
care of itself. When loyalty has become absolute, 
then freedom will become increasingly possible. 
Meanwhile, freedom must be limited and qualified 
in accordance with the limitations and qualifications 
of human nature as it actually is. 

What should be, then, the especial function of the 
Free Church Fellowship? As I see it, our especial 
function is or should be that of a minority group within 
the Church Universal who are especially concerned 
about helping humanity to achieve freedom from in- 
tellectual obstinacy, social injustice, cultural banality 
or philistinism, and spiritual lethargy. This in itself 
is a large order, and probably is more than we can 
fully accomplish. But it is within reason a realizable 
aim—and a very practical one. The less we talk 
about freedom the better we shall be able to do the 
things that are set for us to do. When we do talk 
about freedom, we will be well advised to discuss those 
actual and specific kinds of freedom, those ‘“‘limited 
and qualified’? kinds of freedom, that are implied in 
clear thought, ethical elevation, cultural and spiritual 
enthusiasm. As for “freedom that is absolutely un- 
qualified and unlimited,’’ we had better simply forget 
about it. As for freedom that is so abstract and even 
so utterly unknowable, we had better leave it out of 
our calculations. Liberalism has nearly passed out of 
the picture in these latter days because it has so con- 
sistently and so romantically put this sort of liberty in 
the place of ideals that are within our reach. A pro- 
founder conception of liberalism than that of the 
freedom-seekers must replace that moribund philos- 
ophy which now has lost its hold on thoughtful men 
who want their conclusions effectively to illustrate 


’ their premises, instead of petering out in pious futility 


and incompetence in the face of conditions as they 
actually are. 

Redemption and allegiance—these are the two 
great necessities which religion is able to supply. 
Salvation from sin—“‘salvation from our selfishness” 
as Whittier more concretely put it—is the first great 
need. The second need is like unto the first. It is 
loyalty to God and to him whom God sent to our 
earth to show us His love and to be an instrument 
of His grace. Unless our Free Church Fellowship 
can serve in specific ways as a vehicle of this redemp- 
tion and as an instigator of this loyalty, we may just 
as well adjourn and go home. ‘The specific ways are 
those which seem plain: by opening men’s minds, 
fighting for their rights against oppression, stirring up 
their appreciation of true culture, and kindling their 
spiritual aspirations, we can become tremendouly 
helpful agents in the religious life of our own time and 
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inspiring examples for the emulation of our successors. 
Herein lies the heart of our freedom as fellows of the 
Free Church. Why set up a striving for that which is 
unattainable—and which, if attainable, would lead us 
straight into the inferno of chaos and anarchy? God 


gives us as much freedom as we can use. Even this 
little we abuse. It behooves us to learn to use what 
little liberty we have, and trust Him to give us more 
when we are able to use it, unperverted by selfishness 
and folly. 


Nature and Human Nature 
XLII. Preaching in the Hollow 


Johannes 


IN experiment in opening a closed church, 
situated out in the real country, has proved 
a success. Here are the whys and the 
wherefores. 

The church is a small Lutheran church which 
will seat one hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
five people. It is situated at Beards Hollow, New 
York. It was built in 1865, when all of these side 
valleys and hilltop regions of Schoharie County, New 
York, were at the peak of population and prosperity. 
Now they are less prosperous, and on every hilltop 
there are abandoned farms. 

Beards Hollow was scooped out by Stony Creek 
ages ago. All along Stony Creek there are good 
average farms, each with a little level meadow land 
and much steep hill. Most of the hills are wooded 
somewhere on their slopes, and some of the woods of 
the region extend back for miles. The rocks on the 
tops of the highest hills are fossiliferous, speaking elo- 
quently of the period ages ago when these hills were 
heaved up from ocean beds. Beards Hollow extends 
for four or five miles, and runs squarely into the slope 
of a bald mountain named Cobble, from its resem- 
blance to a rounded cobblestone. He who named it 
may have builded better than he knew, for a great 
glacier both rounded off the mountain and smoothed 
the stone. In passing we may note that Stony Creek 
is well named, and that Highfield Farm, our farm, is 
well named also, but that it would have been equally 
well named if it had been called Cobblestone Home or 
Glacial Drift. 

The land for the church came off our farm. 
William Hodgson, who died in 1856, son of the settler 
and always called affectionately Uncle Billy, gave the 


land for both church and schoolhouse, which stood ' 


side by side. He put into the deeds a proviso that if 
not used for the purposes intended the land should re- 
vert to the farm. As the school has long since been 
given up, we now have a schoolhouse, but few know 
of it, as the trees and bushes of Stony Creek and 
especially the luxuriant clammy locusts (robinia 
viscosa) have grown up so thick about the little 
building that it can hardly be seen. 

We have to hustle to keep services going, or we 
might have a church property come back on our 
hands also. and we cannot face any such responsibil- 
ity. 

Both Baptists and Lutherans united in building 
the church, but the Baptists got out, or were squeezed 
out, by a sale of the church for debt two or three years 
after it was built. At that time the Lutherans became 
sole owners. The church first was on a circuit of 
small country churches, and then was attached to the 


Lutheran church in Richmondville, one of the lovely 
villages of the county, situated near the source of the 
Cobleskill Creek. 

Richmondville lies two miles directly north of the 
Beards Hollow church, but quite a mountain ridge 
comes between. The Richmondville minister had to 
drive three miles up the steep Summit road and then 
drop down a mile and a half into our hollow, or drive 
down the Cobleskill Creek for a mile and follow the 
easier road up Stony Creek. It is practically the 
same distance either way, and now with motors we 
love to go both ways. 

There was one minister who had great success 
both in the Hollow and at his main church in Rich- 
mondville. His namewas J.S. Paul, and he succeeded 
because in one way or another he got into the lives of 
the people he served. It was a hard struggle for every 
other minister, able though they may have been, and 
a harder struggle for the Lutherans of the Hollow to 
pay anything toward the minister’s salary. First 
there came long interruptions to services. Then, one 
after the other, the people began to go to the village 
church or stop going to church altogether. Since most 
of the farmers now have automobiles, and since we 
have an improved road in the Hollow, it would be 
the height of futility and cruelty to make the Lutheran 
minister in Richmondville take on a discouraging 
second service. The Lutherans in the Hollow can get 
to the village church in ten or fifteen minutes, and it 
takes most people in Boston or Washington two or 
three times as long to reach their places of worship. 
The Lutheran church in Richmondville is on its job, 
and both minister and people take pains to invite the 
folks in the Hollow to come to church, and to make 
them feel at home when they do come. Good old 
Asa Bradley, our Universalist Superintendent in 
New Hampshire, long ago sensed the meaning of 
shifting social conditions, and urged the village 
churches to reach out into the country, and the iso- 
lated churches to stop beating their heads against a 
stone wall. He sold some country churches and de- 
veloped the summer pilgrimage idea for others. He 
gave us the motto, ‘Your automobile will carry you 
to church as easily as it will carry you away.” 

Some of the little wooden churches on the hilltops 
and in the hollows will rot down and disappear, or be 
torn down and used to build barns or dwellings, or 
changed into filling stations or stores, unless they can 
be supported for some special purpose. They cannot 
compete with the churches in the centers and ought 
not to try. 

It seemed to us that it would be a pity to let the 
little church at Beards Hollow rot down. Just by 
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standing where it does, it gives character to the 
neighborhood. Seen from the hilltops, it adds much 
to the view. From our upper place, only the square 
white belfry shows up above the trees, and it is lovely. 
The church is useful also for funerals, and at times for 
special neighborhood meetings. 

As I have mentioned in these articles, we helped 
raise money to have the exterior repainted white 
with green blinds, and to have the shaky belfry re- 
paired. Two years ago we had a single pilgrimage 
Sunday, with a service in the church at which I 
preached, and a picnic dinner after. It was a kind of 
old home day. People came from a distance of forty 
miles, and brought flowers to place on the graves of 
their dead and had a reunion with their friends. 

Last summer, although road construction was in 
progress, we had services on three August Sundays, 
and I did the preaching. After the first big service 
on the opening Sunday, we feared that attendance 
might seriously fall off, but it kept up well all through. 
We took collections to do over the interior of the 
church, and made a good start on a fund. Better 
still, we aroused genuine enthusiasm for summer 
services. 

This year we chose August again for our ex- 
periment, as most churches in the vicinity close for 
that month to give the minister a vacation. I 
preached on the opening Sunday, Dr. Isaac V. Lob- 
dell of Attleboro on the second, the Rev. Morris 
Skinner, Lutheran minister of Richmondville, on the 
third and I again on the fourth. The ministers gave 
their services and there were no expenses. It was an- 
nounced that every penny in the collections would go 
toward plastering and painting the interior of the 
church, and we took in a little over $81 the first Sun- 
day and then $21, $18, and $38 on the successive 
Sundays, around $109 for thesummer. We filled the 
church so completely that we had to set chairs in the 
aisles and bring all the benches in from the com- 
munity hall. I conducted th service each Sunday to 
give continuity to the thing, and made the coffee for 
the picnic dinner. There was a great deal of volun- 
teer service—cleaning the church and parish hall, 
washing dishes every Monday, and giving the coffee 
for the picnic dinner. Then when it was seen that 
we were short of tables, two men volunteered each to 
make a table, and we added two beautiful tables 
capable of seating fourteen or sixteen people. A lady 
gave oilcloth for one of the tables that was not cov- 
ered, and two others tacked it on. Besides, there was 
a lot of work carrying in chairs and benches and 
carrying them back to the hall, but there were many 
stalwart men for the job. The cemetery bee was 
held during the month of services, and eight or ten 
men and women mowed, raked, burned and cleared 
up all of one afternoon. Their work was not for their 
own lots exclusively, but for all. 

At the picnic lunches, farmers, merchants, law- 
yers, teachers, bank presidents, clerks, laborers, 
ministers, old men and children sat down together—at 
long tables in the hall or at improvised tables out in 
the sunshine. 

There are not people enough in Beards Hollow 
to fill the church. In fact services were discontinued 
because only seven or eight people came. ‘There are 


only half a dozen church members left who are any- 
where near. But the automobile, arch enemy of 
Sunday services as some people believe, made the 
great success possible. In long lines, the cars came 
up the Hollow from Richmondville and Cobleskill and 
from places farther off, and came down the steep hill 
from Summit. , 

The services were simple but not barren. We 
had an organ voluntary, sentences, invocation, Lord’s 
Prayer, responsive psalm, scripture, prayer, notices, 
sermon, collection, and three hymns. The Madame 
officiated at the old cabinet organ, and how the 
people sang! They used “Hymns of the Church,” 
seventy-five copies of which we obtained from our 
own Publishing House. I shall always remember the 
singing of the last Sunday, “Sovereign and Trans- 
forming Grace,’ “America the Beautiful,” and ‘“Gone 
are those Great and Good.” 

On the opening Sunday, I preached on “‘Making 
and Keeping Friends.’ Lobdell followed with “A 
Philosophy of Life.” Skinner preached on “Elijah,” 
and I closed the series with ‘‘Religious Suggestions in ~ 
the History of Schoharie County.”’ The attention at 
all the services was as perfect as I have ever seen. 
I once heard a good public speaker say that the worst 
crowd in the world to speak to was a crowd of country 
people in which there was a sprinkling of summer 
boarders. I agreed. But now I have changed my 
mind. Beards Hollow is real country, and we have 
genuine country folks, and in the church each Sunday 
there have been many city people, but it seemed to 
me to be a united and homogeneous congregation. 

I have asked myself if I could tell why the services 
were so successful. Possibly I do not know, but the 
reasons seem to be these: 

In the first place the little nucleus of people near 
by is composed of friends and neighbors. They were 
not reluctant to try the experiment. They pulled for 
the project in every way possible. Doubtless many 
people attended because they received letters from old 
neighbors of other days asking them to come. 

Then the newspapers made the meetings known 
to several thousand people. Every subscriber was a 
potential attendant. And when the series ended an 
editor who was at the last service said, “I shall be 
glad another year to take care of publicity farther 
away than the communities you have reached this 
year.” 

In the third place, there are a number of ques- 
tions that we have not raised. In my judgment 
churches succeed fully as much because of the ques- 
tions not raised as because of those that are raised. 

For example, we set up no organization for com- 
munity services. We had no meetings. We passed 
no resolutions. By common consent we started and 
by common consent we have carried on. 

I have been a leader because I was on the ground, 
and as leader I have consulted informally with such 
Lutherans as are still here—all my good friends. 

We have not raised any question of sect or creed, 
Before getting seventy-five Universalist hymn books, 
I sent a copy to the nearest Lutheran minister, tcld 
him our lack and asked him if there was anything in 
the book to unsettle faith or to make trouble, and he 
promptly replied with a note of gratitude. Of course, 
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there are more hymns that all churches use in com- 
mon than there are hymns that they do not, and 
“Hymns of the Church” is a noble collection. 

We have not raised any question of theology, but 
simply assumed that all churches believe in God, rever- 
ence Christ, want righteousness to prevail everywhere 
on earth, and long for a heavenly home. 

So we have gone ahead and the project has 
grown. I am convinced that many city and village 
people love the little churches among the hills. I am 
sure that more such people would drive out to the 
little churches if they knew that they were expected, 
and that they would not look out of place or feel self- 
conscious. Especially will they go if they learn that 
many others go. 

A friend who entered a popular drug store at 
Cobleskill about one o’clock on the last Sunday of our 
meetings, heard some people talking about the service. 
“Great crowd in Beards Hollow,’’ one man said. 
“Word came down that they are turning them away. 
Standing room only.’”’ We did have a crowd, but we 
did not turn anybody away. Still, we were pleased 
over the rumor, for it indicated that the larger com- 
munity was interested and watching. 

The month of meetings did not take a great deal 
of my time and strength, because I did what I am 
usually forced to do—made my preparation for one 
kind of work contribute to my other work. But I felt 
abundantly repaid for all the time and strength put 
into it. 

There was a picturesqueness about it all of which 
many spoke. Whole families came. I recall one 
family, father, mother and four small children, that 
did not miss a service. It was interesting to note 
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how far some people drove. For the last service our 
minister at Hop Bottom, Pa., who was staying at 
Sharon Springs, drove over with his wife some twenty 
miles. Our new minister at Fort Plain and family 
drove thirty miles or more. A Methodist minister 
from Long Island, spending the summer forty miles 
west of the Hollow, drove his car down, and a popular 
Methodist pastor now in Portland, Me., came up from 
Cobleskill, where he once was stationed. Isolated 
Universalists now and then showed up. I was sur- 
prised to learn the distances that people traveled. 
Many who live within two or three miles of the church 
spoke of the pleasure that it gave them to hear the 
long-silent bell echoing again up and down the Hollow 
and off on the hills. 

After our last service, when we had finished lunch 
and were standing about in groups, I saw a number of 
the most resourceful farmers taking note of a collection 
of old wagons and broken-down farm machinery stand- 
ing under the church sheds, much of which had 
been there for years. They were saying that it must 
be cleared out before another year. They were 
measuring with the eye the grade from the new state 
road to the church yard, and planning to fill and level 
off a better parking place. I heard then that a rela- 
tive had offered to give the crushed stone needed if 
the men would haul it, and that three truck owners 
had volunteered. 

It does not look as if the chapter were ended. 
There may be more to be said at some other time. 
If a good united community work can be carried on, 
does it really matter much what sectarian flag it 
technically may be regarded as flying? Is it not true 
in every age: ‘‘The letter killeth; the spirit giveth life?” 


The Oxford Group Houseparty---a New “International” 


Edgar H. S. Chandler 


MOR three weeks this summer, men and women 
| from many nations gathered at Oxford for 
action. 


training in front-line spiritual 
228} Leaders in the church, the state, education 
and business, as well as hundreds of students and 
workers, made up this great army of those in training 
for world change through life-changing. A great tent 
was erected on Christ Church College cricket-ground 
to accommodate the group of unemployed men from 
the East End of London, and from the north, who 
were attending the Houseparty. Here they were, 
leaders of many nations, of all classes, all denomina- 
tions, meeting in perfect fellowship to think through, 
under the guidance of God, plans for capturing the 
world for Christ. 

As Dr. Foss Wescott, the Archbishop of India, 
said of it: ““The Houseparty is cosmopolitan in charac- 
ter, with over forty nations represented, and the back- 
ground and profession of the members are as diverse 
as their nationality, and yet it is characterized by a 
unity which transcends the ordinary barriers of 
nation, denomination and viewpoint. It is a unity 
based on a common experience of Christ, and a com- 
mon conviction that in the application of the funda- 
mental principles of his teaching, not only to the 
problems in the private life of individuals, but to 


those of their social, industrial, national and inter- 
national organization, lies the one hope of their 
solution.” 

The theme of the Houseparty was “Spiritual 
Revolution,” and thought was centered on what was 
called the ‘‘totalitarian plan,’’ which means a church, 
a university, a city, an industrial system, a nation, a 
world, wholly Christian. 

In times of great crisis in the world’s history, 
God has raised up an individual, or a group of in- 
dividuals, to lead humanity to the serious application 
of the gospel of Christ, to the solution of major per- 
sonal and social problems. No observer at Oxford 
could fail to see that this was a movement of God’s 
spirit. Here were thousands of people who had 
seriously faced the challenge of absolute honesty, 
purity, unselfishness and love in their own lives, who 
were surrendered to God and His guidance, and who, 
in a great fellowship of faith, were seeking to know 
God’s plan in every sphere of life. They were realiz- 
ing, also, that a serious application of the gospel of 
Christ would mean sacrifice, the willingness to lose 
economic security, the acceptance of a eross in order 
to bring in the new world. 

It was a thrilling experience for anyone concerned 
about the application of the gospel to social and 
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economic life to hear the witness of business men and 
industrialists, not in pious platitudinous speeches 
about what ought to be done, but in testimony of 
what they had already been led to do in their business 
when they had come to the realization that it must 
be run under the guidance of God. It was miraculous 
to hear employers confessing, not the sins of the em- 
ployees, but their own sins, and sincerely seeking to 
eliminate greed and selfishness from their lives. 
Many were coming to feel that this necessitated a 
changed system and were willing to work under God’s 
guidance for a new order based on honesty and jus- 
tice. In this connection, some Group leaders who 
have worked in the East End of London have written 
some significant words in the Houseparty newspaper: 
“Political revolutionaries, who have suffered much for 
their beliefs, flung their challenge at us. Were we 
really out to change the present system, or were we 
still its unwitting tools? How could a man be a 
Christian under the intolerable conditions of slum life? 
How could we hope to move the millions by changing 
men one at a time? Sometime.ago we should have 
been hard put to it to answer these men. Faced with 
such a challenge it is not enough to say glibly that 
Christ is the solution. We must produce documen- 
tary evidence, and here we had it in the living and 
actively propagating documents of our team fresh 
from the camp. They told their own stories of Christ 
triumphant over circumstances and of their new 
dominating purpose of world reconstruction. 

“It is not enough to change the hearts of exploited 
classes and races and to make them content with the 
status guo. We should be betraying them if we did 
not at the same time challenge the selfishness of those 
whose interests are vested in their exploitation. To 
classes and governments, as well as to individuals, 
must come conviction and full repentance, followed 
by drastic restitution. Failure to state and live this 
challenge unequivocally has brought down on our 
churches the well-deserved reproach of Marx that 
‘religion is the opiate of the people,’ but any political 
theory, as well as religion, is ‘dope’ if it does not take 
count of every factor in the world situation.” 

World change begins with honestly facing oneself 
and finding within oneself in microcosm the cause of 
the world’s disorder, and, having found it, to surrender 
all known sin to God. It is then that God-guided 
vision for changed systems may come. Short of this, 
there is no panacea to save the world. By facing this 
fact, one man who had suffered for his convictions as 
a communist agitator, but who had been, as he said, 
an absolute tyrant in his own home, has found vic- 
tory in his own life, and his home is already trans- 
formed. He is planning constructive revolution in 
- the town in which he lives, and has challenged men 
of position and influence in all parties by his bold and 
intelligent witness for Christ. 

Bishop Roots of Hankow, formerly Primate of 
all China, summed up the present situation, after his 
world tour, as follows: ‘““The two live options as to a 
philosophy and way of life before mankind today are 
nothing short of those formulated by the communists 
on the one hand and the Oxford Group on the other. 
There is much common ground in the practical ap- 
plication of these two live options to social, national, 


and international conditions. In many respects they 
supplement and enrich each other, and they must 
learn from each other. Merely nominal Christians 
are deadly traitors to the faith they profess. Nothing 
can really meet the militant atheism of the commun- 
ists but such unreserved, intelligent, resourceful, and 
joyous fellowship in Christ as is actually at work in 
the Oxford Group.” 

Those of us who are concerned with international 
peace cannot overestimate the significance of this 
Houseparty. Here officials of the League of Na- 
tions and representatives of many nations thought 
through the spiritual basis for world peace. Picture 
the German and French groups, the first led by a 
baron and the head of a famous school, and }the 
second by a former general of the French army, con- 
fessing their own national sins and then leading the 
Houseparty in a time of quiet and prayer to find 
God’s plan for Christian advance in those coun- 
tries! ; 

One of the great meetings of the Houseparty 
was when Canon Streeter, Provost of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the crowded Oxford Town Hall, iden- 
tified himself with the Group. He said: “‘I have come 
to the conclusion that I ought to cease to take an at- 
titude of benevolent neutrality toward what.I have 
come to believe is the most important religious move- 
ment of themoment.” . 

Perhaps the high spot of the Houseparty was the 
Youth Meeting on Sunday morning. A writer for a 
Canadian newspaper describes the scene: 


The packed hall, the lofty platform rising tier on 
tier—quite empty. As the bells of Christ Church 
struck the hour a great organ crashed into the martial 
strain of that old marching hymn, “‘Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the coming of the Lord,” and the central 
doors at the back opened to admit in long procession 
the youth of twenty countries. A steady tramp to the 
music of that great hymn thundering from two thousand 
throats as the young army steadily, and like a rolling 
tide of indomitable power, filed in its hundreds on to 
the platform. 

The profound impression of unconquerable and 
conquering strength was indescribable. They wore no 
uniform—except the glory in their faces. They bore 
no arms—except the purpose in their hearts. There 
was brought to the onlooker a deep realization that this 
time that Glory would not be wasted nor would that 
new purpose be frustrated. They were not marching 
“for God” to the destruction of their brother man, but 
with God to his salvation. 


Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach of The Boston Transcript 
made a significant summary of his impressions of the 
meetings, when he wrote: “I think there has not been 
such a demonstration in modern times of the Apostolic 
sense of mission among persons of so many races and 
nations as we find in the Oxford Group Movement, 
and because this is so, I verily believe that its con- 
tinuance will change the world. To live one’s daily 
life among those who really live by the Spirit is to 
know again the radiance of unspoiled religion.” 

To be at Oxford was to see the Holy Spirit at 
work and to catch a vision of what the guidance of 
God may mean for individuals and the world.— Repub- 
lished from Advance, by special permission. 
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An Appraisal of the Eleventh Congress 


Louis C. Cornish 


HE eleventh Congress of Religious Liberals 

‘Bes| has been held at Copenhagen. There were 
| over 400 delegates representing Great Brit- 
Be) ain, France, Switzerland, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Esthonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, India, South Africa, the Philip- 
pines, Canada, and the United States. Besides the 
delegates, many members of the Copenhagen church 
and other Danes were in attendance, especially at the 
larger evening meetings. The speakers expressed 
many points of view, and presented different emphases 
which were new and compelling. Most of the meet- 
ings were held in the Unitarian church, a dignified 
building of a type familiar to Americans. Below stairs 
there were well-equipped parish rooms; above was an 
auditorium with organ gallery at one end, galleries on 
either side, and at the other end the pulpit in the 
middle of the alcove platform. The minister, the Rev. 
Thorvald Kierkegaard, and the congregation, ex- 
tended every possible courtesy and welcome. 

This is the first of a series of reports, and is by 
way of introduction. The Congress does not stand 
alone. It should be viewed against the background of 
thirty-four years of continued planning. “The In- 
ternational Congress’ was organized in Boston in 
1900, on the seventy-fifth birthday of our Association. 
To use Dr. Eliot’s happy phrase, it was to be the 
“evidence and the agency” of a world-wide united 
religious liberalism. Ten Congresses were held be- 
fore the one at Copenhagen. During the war there 
was none, and during the depression it has been per- 
plexing to know how to proceed. Prior to Copenhagen, 
the last Congress was held seven years ago at Praha. 
Time having passed, and great anxiety being felt for 
the furtherance of the international work, representa- 
tives of the major groups met at Arnhem in 19380, and 
a permanent continuing body was organized to extend 
the international work and to hold frequent congresses. 
This is ‘“The International Association for the Promo- 
tion of Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom.”’ 
It was planned at Arnhem to hold a Congress in 1982, 
but because of the depression jt was deemed inad- 
visable to do this, and instead a business conference 
was held in Switzerland at St. Gallen. There it was 
determined to ignore the depression and to hold a 
Congress in Copenhagen this past August. 

The members of the Secretariat at the Utrecht 
office, and the members of the executive committee 
in England and this country, have contemplated the 
approaching Congress with anxiety. Would it be 
prevented by war? Would the depression grow worse? 
Could the speakers from different lands be persuaded 
to come? Could anyone attend? In short, would 
the Congress be worth while? Such meetings do not 
just happen. They require endless planning and 
work. 

The Copenhagen Congress was worth all the 
effort it. cost. In view of the times the attendance 
wasremarkable. It has given strength and encourage- 
ment to the liberals in Denmark, and to all the dele- 
gates of all the constituent groups, and through these 


delegates to the groups themselves, which number 
something over twenty million people. 

Who can gauge the products of all the gatherings, 
and particularly of this eleventh Congress at Copen- 
hagen? There were excellent addresses and findings 
and definite plans. These were the direct products. 
But there were also by-products. All around the 
main meetings little congresses were held. Men from 
far-separated places conferred together about their 
common problems. Men who had long been in cor- 
respondence at last stood face to face. Many rela- 
tionships were quietly strengthened and are certain to 
be continued through the years in mutual help and 
understanding. 

A word of description concerning one such by- 

product must conclude this introductory report. No 
less than twenty-eight divinity schools were repre- 
sented at Copenhagen by presidents, ex-presidents, 
deans, members of the faculty and trustees. We spent 
an afternoon together. It is hoped that from this 
meeting will come a comparison of curricula, a quick- 
ening of the interest throughout the whole great body 
of liberalism in the training of ministers. Every school 
has something to teach the others. This informal 
session may well be the beginning of fruitful co- 
operation. The Pacific Unitarian School was repre- 
sented by ex-President Farl M. Wilbur and Dr. C. 
S. 8. Dutton of San Francisco; Meadville by Dr. Syd- 
ney B. Snow and two trustees; the Harvard Divinity 
School by Professor J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, the Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, and one of the Visitors; Tufts 
College by President John A. Cousens, Dean Clarence 
R. Skinner, and Professor Lee S. McCollester. There 
were teachers and trustees from Manchester College, 
Oxford, the Unitarian College at Manchester Uni- 
versity, and Carmarthen College in Wales. The 
theological departments of Amsterdam and Leyden 
Universities in Holland were represented by three 
professors. Besides Patri rch Prochaska and Pro- 
fessor Hnik there were several representatives from 
the Divinity School of the Czech National Church. 
The Unitarian College at Cluj-Kolozsvar, Rumania, 
was represented by Dean Varga and Professor Szent- 
Ivanyi. The four divinity schools in the Philip- 
pines were represented by Archbishop Aglipay and 
Bushee de los Reyes. Space does not permit a full 
ist. 
__As coordination is developed between the schools, 
it will be interesting to learn what is the total number 
of young men throughout the world who are studying 
for the liberal ministry. The future of organized 
liberal religion will depend upon their training and 
wisdom and leadership. 

“T sent you to reap that whereon ye have not 
labored: others have labored and ye are entered into 
their labor.” We remembered Dr. Wendte’s work 
and enthusiasm, and his dream of a coordinated world 
religious liberalism. We remembered Dr. Drummond’s 
endless traveling in the pre-war years, renewing and 
kindling fraternal interest. We were grateful to the 
members of the Secretariat for their toil during these 
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recent years. But our chief concern lay with the future. 

Dr. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, lately president of 
the British General Assembly, was elected president; 
Dr. L. H. van Holk vice-president; Dr. W. R. M. 
Noordhoff and Dr. H. Faber secretaries. It is a 
strong group, from whom we can expect achievement. 
The work is to be continuous. The next Congress 
is set to meet in England in August, 1937. 

Our American churches have three great tasks 
and opportunities: to help make our International As- 
sociation an increasingly effective instrument as ‘“‘the 


America, that it may be 
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evidence and agency”’ of a world religious liberalism; 
to assist in coordinating the religious liberalism of 
“so designed that it be 
worthy of a heart expanded to much greatness;”’ and, 
last and most important, to strengthen and extend our 
Unitarian churches. Upon our devotion to this last 
opportunity and task the others obviously must de- 
pend for their fulfillment. 

Over seventy representatives of our American 
churches were at Copenhagen. We all returned with 
a deeper devotion to our own churches. 


Among Brethren of Many Lands 


John Howland Lathrop 


Cg SAIOPENHAGEN and the Congress of Liberal 
ys Christians, after some weeks spent among 


the various dictatorships 1 in this particularly 


oi turbulent summer, is an experience of ex- 
traordinary effect. Suddenly you are aware that you 
can say what is on your mind without looking to see if 
doors and windows are shut, and that you do not have 
to ‘‘agree with your adversary quickly” if you cannot 
do so conscientiously. If you had sailed from America 
with a somewhat weakened faith in what the Marxian 
calls ‘‘bourgeois liberties’’ you have become vividly 
conscious that all that is worth calling civilization, 
and the spiritual values of personality, are identified 
with them, and that the liberalism of which our church 
is the religious expression must not and cannot perish. 
Ours is a fateful trust. It was significant that none 
of our German friends was able to be in attendance. 
On the other hand, as I sat in the white meetinghouse 
of the Copenhagen Unitarians and looked about at the 
delegates from a score of countries, I could not but 
wonder if the united shoulders of the religious liberals 
of the world were strong enough to bear the trust. 

Of course, for all of us the political drift is against 
us, but the religious drift toward a reactionary super- 
naturalism on the one hand or irreligion on the other 
is also against us. That the primary need of religious 
liberals in any land is the cheer that comes from con- 
tact with other strugglers was evident from the first 
greetings. The glow in the faces when a Transyl- 
vanian met an American or a Filipino met a Czecho- 
slovakian was the evidence. And this leads me to say 
that of more importance than the formal sessions were 
the opportunities for groups to confer. That we have 
need of such conferences to inspirit us is beyond ques- 
tion. Important also was the counsel concerning 
practical affairs, for which many a delegation turned 
noticeably to that indefatigable committee-meeter, 
the president of the American Unitarian Association. 
The Unitarians of America opened ways through per- 
plexing financial and organization difficulties for many 
a group by contributing Dr. Cornish to Europe this 
summer. 

Our Dutch brothers on whom so much of the re- 
sponsibility for the conferences rested, had their hands 
full in securing the entire program to its issue, for 
some of the twenty-five-minute lecturers had such a 
burden laid upon their thoughts that the hour had 
struck before the manuscript was finished. Occa- 
sionally one was reminded of Hegel absorbed in writ- 


ing his philosophy while the guns of. Napoleon fired 
over Jena. There were theologians among us who 
seemed unaware of the front on which our generaticn 
is living, and unconscious of where the challenge to re- 
ligion is sounding. The great part of the discourse, 
however, pressed with vigor on vital issues, and 
Americans had occasion to be proud of their repre- 
sentatives, particularly Dr. Rufus Jones and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, whose papers were universally ac- 
claimed as among the most pertinent and provocative. 
Translations of the “gist. of the matter’ into English 
or German were available in mimeographed form, or 
were made on the platform by a very able young 
Hollander, to minimize that most vicious of all the 
curses against human understanding. ‘‘The Bearing of 
Religion on Practical Life,” ““The Church,” and ‘‘Reve- 
lation,” as they were discussed, made plain the new 
adventures in spiritual life which constitute our unique 
obligation. 

Notable was the platform meeting in the great 
Concert Palace to which the Danish ex-Minister of 
Cult, the Rev. Ph. Poulson, M. P., extended welcome. 
Ten distinguished representatives of liberal religion 
from as many countries gave five-minute glimpses of 
the work that is being done, and the translations into 
Danish by the Rev. Thorwald Kierkegaard carried the 
meeting over the air throughout the country. One 
had the sense, so rare for the religious liberal, of be- 
longing not to a local peculiarity, but to an interna- 
tional movement of significance for the course of hu- 
man development. 

The mayor of Copenhagen, Dr. Kaper, himself a 
member of the Lutheran Church, received us one 
afternoon in the splendid great Town Hall, and wel- 
comed us as one of the movements that promote 
international good will. He expressed his conviction 
that religion is the only adequate basis for the de- 
velopment of such a spirit. 

Each morning began with a service of worship, 
for which an International Hymnal was available. 
It was of interest to find oneself singing a familiar 
hymn in German, Czech, or Danish translation. Also 
one of the weaknesses of liberalism was displayed in 
the fact that the book was chiefly a selection from 
orthodox Christianity, and lacked the challenging 
hymns of the new day which have been the product 
of American liberalism perhaps more than of any 
o_her. 

A splendid religious service in the Nicola} Church 
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in the heart of the city brought the conference to a 
close on Sunday morning. In the chancel sat the 


ministers of liberal religion, in dress as varied and 


picturesque as the peoples from whom they came. 
Hollanders wearing the ruff; the Patriarch of the 
Czechoslovakian Church with the red chalice em- 
broidered on his robe; Archbishop Aglipay with the 


insignia of a monseignori; British and Americans in 


the Geneva gown; and yet each one in the congrega- 
tion “heard them as speaking in his own tongue.” 
Was the occasion a prophecy? Will the day come 
when in spite of many set-backs the human spirit will 
set itself free from the bondage with which its child- 
hood has bound it? 


Impressions of the Copenhagen Congress 
Roger F. Etz 


hagen Congress was that made by the city 
itself and its people. Copenhagen fulfilled 
the fullest expectations of the first-time 
visitor. Itisa city of wide streets, fine buildings, many 
parks, and beautiful stores, everything immaculately 
clean. Its people are courteous, kindly, industrious. 
There is no show of great wealth, although everywhere 
are signs of prosperity. There are no loafers on the 
streets. Everyone seems to have some business to 
attend to and is about it. 

The next impression was of the thoroughness and 
efficiency of the local committee of arrangements. 
Everything seemed to have been worked out very 
carefully for the comfort and convenience of the mem- 
bers of the Congress. The Rev. Thorwald Kierkegaard, 
minister of the Unitarian church of Copenhagen, with 
his wife and daughter and the members of the various 
committees, seemed always on duty. Whether it 
was helping to locate a hotel or a museum, or getting 
a check cashed, or helping in a shopping excursion, 
someone was always ready, not only to give informa- 
tion, but to act as guide and interpreter. All this 
was done in a most cheerful spirit which added to 
the pleasure of the gathering. 

A third impression was of the Congress itself. 
A gathering of this kind where several languages are 
used is apt to prove tedious for those of us who speak 
and understand only English. We never get over our 
wonder at many of the Europeans who can switch 
instantly from one language to another, and put the 
rest of us to shame for our rather provincial education, 
by which we are confined to our mother tongue only. 
However, the Secretariat had wisely provided trans- 
lations of abstracts of the various set addresses in 
English, German and French, so that all could follow 
the main points of the speaker. Only the discussion 
had to be interpreted. This plan saved time and 
gave all the real meat of the programs. 

From an American point of view the program 
seemed rather metaphysical, and not as practical as 
one might have wished in view of the world situation 
of liberals. There were a few high spots, such as Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow’s address on “Our Actual Tasks,” 
which had to be cut materially because a preceding 
speaker had taken nearly an hour when twenty-five 
minutes had been allotted to him, Dr. Rufus Jones’s 
Pearson Unification Address on ‘Revelation and 
History,” Dr. H. J. Rossington’s address on “Our 
Position in the Church Universal,” a fine historical 
study, and Dr. Capek’s paper on “Our Relation to the 
Ecumenical Movement.” 


Caw) HE first impression of a visitor to the Copen- 
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The evening programs were varied. On Wednes- 
day evening, after welcoming speeches, there were 
twelve five-minute speeches giving a picture of con- 


- ditions in various parts of the world and the problems 


and opportunities of liberals in these different sec- 
tions. This service was broadcast by radio, and in- 
teresting responses were received from many places. 
One evening was given to the presentation of moving- 
picture films on Denmark and the Dutch Youth Move- 
ment, another to addresses on ““The People of Scandi- 
navia,’ and “Grundtrig, the Famous Reformer of 
Denmark,” concluding with a presentation of folk- 
songs and folk-dances of the Scandinavian peoples. 
The concluding evening included a farewell dinner 
and a final meeting for the adoption of resolutions. 

Devotional services each morning were conducted 
by men from different countries, and at the morning 
service on the last Sunday the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, England, the newly 
elected president of the International Association, 
other parts of the service being taken by men from 
Denmark, France, Esthonia, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

But the program was not the most important 
feature of the Congress. If there had been no program 
at all the Congress would have been eminently 
worth while. Four hundred and seven people from 
sixteen countries were reported as having registered 
officially, and many others did not register. The fel- 
lowship with this group, the opportunity to learn at 
first-hand of the problems, the difficulties, the triumphs 
and the possibilities of liberal religious work in these 
various lands was worth all it cost in time and money 
to attend. Especially to us Americans, they brought 
a picture of a struggle now going on for our common 
cause about which we know little. They made us 
conscious of the precious heritage of freedom which is 
ours, and made us wonder whether we are worthy heirs 
of those who in past generations fought these same 
battles for us. They tended to make us apologetic for 
our easy-going acceptance of all our spiritual heritage, 
so that there was much heart-searching to evaluate 
our own tasks and opportunities—not to say obliga- 
tions—as liberal religious leaders in such times as 
these. 

To one member of the Congress, at least, there 
came this conviction—that this is a time of world 
crisis for all liberals, that we in America have an un- 
paralleled opportunity and obligation for leadership, 
and that we as organized groups of liberals must 
awaken to these opportunities and obligations or 
perish from the earth. 
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The Plight of the Refugees from Germany 


James G. McDonald 


k|T is now more than a year and a half since the 
cries of distress of thousands of men and 
women—Jews, Catholics, Protestants—fleeing 
from Nazi Germany, stirred the sympathy of 


|| the world. After a few months, it became evident. 
|| that the grave social and economic problems brought 


into being by the presence of these large groups of 
exiles in the countries bordering on Germany, could 
|| be solved only on an international basis. Convinced 
|| of this necessity, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, at its meeting in October, 1933, provided for 
|| the creation of the High Commission for German 
| Refugees. Following this action, twelve countries, 
|| including the United States, designated official rep- 
{| resentatives to constitute the Governing Body of the 
High Commission. In addition, an Advisory Council 
was set up, representing more than twenty private 
organizations concerned with the plight of the refugees. 
It is in cooperation with the Governing Body and the 
Advisory Council that my colleagues and I have for 
nearly a year been doing our utmost to carry out the 
mandate of the League of Nations. 

In some quarters both in the United States and 
abroad there has been a fundamental misconception 
as to the purpose of the High Commissioner’s office. 
At the first meeting of the Governing Body last De- 
cember, I pointed out that it was clearly undesirable 
that this office should undertake direct work of re- 
lief; that to attempt to do so would necessitate the 
building up of a large staff, and involve considerable 
overlapping with the private organizations already 
engaged on this task, precisely the condition which we 
should endeavor to lessen. It also seemed to me then, 
and experience has strengthened the conviction, that 
the High Commissioner should not attempt to be the 
medium through which the large funds essential for 
the work of relief and settlement would be collected 
and disbursed. 

At the very beginning, therefore, it was agreed 
that the functions of the High Commissioner’s office 
should be three-fold: first and foremost, the conduct 
of negotiations with governments; second, the co- 
ordination of the work of the private relief and emi- 
gration organizations; and, third, my personal par- 
ticipation in the efforts being made by the larger of 
these organizations to secure funds. 

In our dealings with governments, we have con- 
centrated on a number of specific problems. One of 
the most difficult of these has been to secure adequate 
identity and travel papers for a large number of the 
refugees. Unless one has traveled abroad and is 
acquainted with the requirements of official identi- 
fication of persons crossing the frontier from one 
country into another, it is difficult to imagine the 
plight of the German exiles who lack essential official 
papers. Obviously, many of the refugees fled under 
circumstances which did not permit them to fulfill 
official requirements. Many of them have German 
passports which have expired or are about to expire 
and cannot be renewed, while others have no passports 
at all. Because of this lack, they have had no legal 


right to remain in the countries to which they have 
fled, and no legal right to enter another country which 
might offer asylum. 

At first it was suggested that there should be a 
new document for the German refugees on the lines 
of the Nansen Passport which was issued for the 
Russian and Armenian refugees. But a simpler solu- 
tion was found. At the meeting in January of the 
permanent committee of the Governing Body of the 
High Commission it was recommended that the states 
in which the refugees were resident should issue to 
applicants who were without a valid passport, whether 
German nationals or stateless persons, a ‘‘Document 
of Identity and Travel’”’ which was adopted for per- 
sons without a national passport by a conference of 
the Communications Organization of the League 
of Nations in 1927. No international convention was 
required for the use of this document for the refugees, 
and it could therefore be brought into employment 
at once. The recommendations of the committee 
were circulated to the states represented on the 
Governing Body, which, at its meeting in May, gave 
general approval. The states principally concerned 
with the refugees have now given a general adhesion 
to the proposals; and their governments are prepared 
to issue to the refugees either the document recom- 
mended by the 1927 conference or a similar document 
of identity and travel in use in the country. It has 
not been possible to obtain an agreement in the 
countries as to uniform practice with regard to the 
period of the passport. In England, Poland, and 
Sweden the governments are prepared to issue a docu- 
ment good for one year. In some other countries the 
period is limited to six months, and in others again 
the period will vary according to the circumstances. 
The members of the Governing Body adopted a fur- 
ther recommendation that the document should be 
recognized for purposes of visa as if it were a national 
passport, and also that states should grant their visa 
to the refugees free of charge. 

One of the difficulties which was raised in several 
countries about the issue of a travel document to 
German refugees was that the government required 
proof either that the efugee was no longer a German 
subject or that he was unable to obtain a document 
from the German authorities. The German govern- 
ment has now given instructions to its consular offices 
that, where they are unable for any reason to renew 
the passport of a German national, or grant a fresh 
document, they will give a written reply to the ap- 
plicant. They have also agreed that the German 
authorities will normally deliver information to refu- 
gees concerned with regard to their former sojourn in 
Germany. It should now be possible, therefore, for a 
refugee to establish to the satisfaction of the pass- 
port authorities in the country of refuge that he can- 
not obtain a travel document from his own state, and, 
when necessary, to establish his identity. 

This right to travel, although of primary im- 
portance, is only preliminary, however, to the solu- 
tion of the problems of the refugees. In many cases 
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they have not the means for a long journey, nor the 
assurance that they will find work at the end of it. 
In most of the countries they are not even permitted 
to look for work. Hence, we have been endeavoring 
from the very beginning to induce the governments 
to relax their regulations in reference to the issuance 
of permits to work. In practice, the responses of the 
governments have been fairly satisfactory. More of 
the refugees are being allowed to work, but the bulk 
of them can hope to find new homes only beyond the 
countries to which they first fled. 

The work of facilitating the emigration of the 
refugees from Germany has been proceeding steadily 
for over a year. It is estimated that more than 
20,000 have now found permanent homes. Palestine 
is the principal country of settlement for the Jewish 
refugees, and, apart from some thousands who have 
made their way direct to that country from Germany, 
about 100 a month on an average are assisted to emi- 
grate from the European countries of refuge. During 
the first six months of 1934 the two principal Jewish 
emigration organizations, the Hicem and the Anglo- 
Hicem, transported to Palestine and to other countries 
overseas nearly 1,500 refugees, of whom about 600 
went to Palestine. They have also transported to 
countries in Europe for definite settlement another 
600. These organizations and others are looking for 
openings in commerce, industry, and agriculture in 
all countries of potential immigration. 

At a meeting of the Exports’ Committee on Emi- 
gration held in London in July, the whole position was 
surveyed in the light of the information obtained from 
the organizations as to the refugees who are ready and 
fit for emigration. It was found that a total of about 
4,500 were fitted for immediate emigration. This 
committee considered also reports on industrial, agri- 
cultural, and commercial openings in various countries 
which have been obtained from studies on the spot. 
It was agreed that these should be followed up by more 
detailed technical studies; and that further an attempt 
should be made to found, in countries of immigration, 
banks of commerce and industry or other financial 
institutions which would enable the specific projects 
to be realized. . 

About one-fifth of the total number of refugees 
fit for emigration, or 900 persons, are non-Jews. The 
larger number of these are qualified for agricultural 
settlement; and it is proposed that steps should be 
taken to form groups which could be established in 
community settlements. But the success of this 
program depends on the necessary funds being ob- 
tained. 

Of all classes affected by the National-Socialist 
revolution in Germany the academic group and the 
professionals have suffered the most. More than 
1,300 scholars were displaced, of whom 600 to 700 have 
emigrated or are likely to leave Germany within the 
next few months. In addition, between 5,200 and 
5,500 professional people have had to emigrate be- 
cause they have lost their positions in Germany and 
now find themselves without’ any means of liveli- 
hood. 

Some 7,000 students had to leave the universities 
and other institutions of higher learning before com- 
pleting their studies. Of these, 1,500 to 1,600 have 


sought refuge outside Germany. Thus, the total 
number of people belonging to the academic and pro- 
fessional groups who at present have to create a new 
existence for themselves in foreign countries is more 
than 7,500. These figures were established at a 
meeting of the “‘Experts’ Committee for Academic 
and Kindred Refugees from Germany” which also 
met in London in July. 

The outstanding result of that meeting was to 
make clear that provided sufficient funds are forth- 
coming most of the displaced scholars and most of the 
students can be taken care of and permanent places 
found for them, while, given a coordination of effort 
under the auspices of the High Commission, a great 
number of the professional people may hope to create 
a new existence for themselves. It is expected that 
by July, 1935, 140 scholars will be absorbed by uni- 
versities and similar institutions of learning, while 
150 will have found places in research laboratories 
attached to industries, hospitals, ete. It is reasonably 
certain that another 130 scholars can be maintained 
after July, 1935, on grants, thanks to the work of 
such organizations as the Academic Assistance Council 
in England and the American Emergency Committee 
for Displaced German Scholars, ete. Thus, 420 of 
the emigrated German scholars will, by July, 1935, 
have beer enabled to continue their work. As to the 
remaining scholars, the committee decided to make 
every effort to create further research scholarships and 
to elaborate group-research schemes. If financial 
support can be found for them from the public and 
from certain foundations, a considerable number of 
scholars can be provided for. 

From time to time there have appeared in the 
newspapers stories of gigantic colonization schemes 
for the refugees in parts of Africa or Asia or South 
America. None of these schemes is today anything 
more than a paper program far removed from realiza- 
tion. Only in Palestine has it been found possible 
to settle large numbers of the refugees. Elsewhere, 
until immigration restrictions are further relaxed, we 
must content ourselves with the placing of small 
numbers of refugees in any one community. 

The success of all of these efforts depends now 
largely upon more generous attitudes on the part of 
the governments and more generous contributions 
from the public. How I wish I had the power to 
convey to you, who are secure in your home, a vivid 
sense of the desperate plight of the tens of thousands 
of refugees—destitute, homeless, uncertain of tomor- 
row, often not being allowed to seek work, sometimes 
cast about from frontier to frontier. Surely these 
blameless victims of cruel circumstances now deserve 
more, not less, sympathetic consideration from the 
governments and the public. Unless large numbers 
of men and women, especially in America and Great 
Britain, Jews and Christians, give generously, the 
work of relief and settlement cannot go on. Fewer 
Christians than Jews are directly involved in this 
tragedy; but the principles at stake—racial and re- 
ligious toleration, freedom of conscience, simple 
justice, care of the defenceless—are universal in their 
appeal. Those of us who believe in them have an 
opportunity to vindicate that faith by aiding the 
German refugees. 
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The New Approach to the Bible --I 


Significance of Recent Excavation in Palestine 


Millar Burrows 


Gap S these lines are being written several American 

: scholars are on their way to Palestine to 
excavate at ancient Bethel, the “House of 
God”’ where Jacob had his dream and set 
up his pillar, where Amos thundered against the 
iniquities of Jeroboam II and his nobles, and where 
the people of the northern kingdom observed the festi- 
vals, as the people of Judah did at Jerusalem. At 
many other sites in the Holy Land archeologists have 
been digging in recent years, and the results of their 
patient work are becoming more and more important 
for the study of the Bible. 

Before attempting to see in what ways they are 
important, however, we must divest ourselves of an 
unfortunate misconception which has been all too 
prevalent, due to unreasonable expectations and mis- 
leading publicity. In popular articles and addresses it 
has frequently been said that archeological research is 
confirming all the details of biblical history. To those 
who have been disquieted by the apparent inroads of 
“modernism”? upon the faith, archeology has been 
offered as a defence. Now in the interest of truth it 
should be frankly and plainly recognized that as a 
matter of fact very little has been found which is of 
any help in verifying the accounts of the Hebrew and 
early Christian historians. A little reflection on the 
evidence which may reasonably be expected from 
excavation will show that the kind of confirmation 
which is often claimed would in the nature of the case 
be almost impossible. 

An illustration will show why this is so. At 
Tell en-Nasbeh, a few miles north of Jerusalem, 
Professor Bade of the Pacific School of Religion found 
in 1932 a beautiful seal inscribed “(Belonging) to Jaaz- 
aniah, Servant of the King.’”’ The place in which it 
was found, the other objects found with it, and the 
style of writing, all indicated that it was made at 
a time not far from the fall of Jerusalem and the be- 
ginning of the Babylonian Exile in the sixth century 
before Christ. What did this prove? The name, 
Jaazaniah, occurs in the Old Testament. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, when 
Gedaliah was left as governor of the land and made 
his headquarters at Mizpah, a man named Jaazaniah 
was among the “captains of the forces” who came to 
Mizpah and joined themselves to Gedaliah. Now 
Professor Bade, with many other scholars, believes 
that Tell en-Nasbeh, where the seal was found, is the 
site of Mizpah. This seal seemed to be a striking 
confirmation of the whole story, and in particular of 
the identification of the site as Mizpah. In sober 
truth, however, it is nothing of the sort. The Jaaza- 
niah of this incident is not the only man of that name 
in the Old Testament. Jeremiah 35 mentions one, 
another is mentioned in Ezekiel 8:11, and still 
another in Ezekiel 11:1. All of these lived at the 
same time, apparently, and if there were four men 
bearing the name then, there may have been many 
others. The title, “Servant of the King,” however, 


strengthens the probability that the owner of the Tell 
en-Nasbeh seal was the man named with the “‘captains 
of the forces.” But, granting this, it still does not 
follow that the place where the seal was found was 
Mizpah. The men in whose company Jaazaniah ap- 
pears came to Mizpah to join Gedaliah; they must 
have come from other places, and therefore did not 
live at Mizpah. Unless Jaazaniah lost his seal during 
the brief time when he was with Gedaliah at Mizpah, 
or unless we are to suppose that he later settled down 
at Mizpah and was buried there, the finding of his 
seal at Tell en-Nasbeh would seem to prove that 
the place may have been almost anything except 
Mizpah. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show what a 
delicate and complicated matter the interpretation 
of a bit of archeological evidence may be. There are 
several similar examples which belong to the class of 
inscribed objects, where we have the names of in- 
dividuals known to us in the Bible. But in the vast 
majority of cases we have no such direct contact with 
any particular individual. Generally we can only 
infer from such indications as date and location that 
the discoveries have anything to do with specific per- 
sons or events. 

It would be a great mistake to conclude from 
such examples as these that excavation has thrown 
no light at all upon the history of Bible times. My 
point here is simply that what we have gained is not 
the confirmation of details in the history, and that 
with the kind of evidence which archeology affords 
it is unreasonable to expect that kind of confirma- 
tion. 

Some kinds of historical problems can be and 
have been solved by excavation. The fact that 
David’s city was located on the southeastern hill and 
not on the southwestern hill, which is traditionally 
known as Zion, was not a matter of agreement among 
historians before the recent excavations, but it is now 
accepted without dispute. The periods during which 
a place has been occupied and the periods during 
which it was abandoned can now be determined with 
a high degree of accuracy, thanks chiefly to the study 
of the types of pottery used in each period of 
history. 

Yet even in such matters it sometimes seems that 
more problems are raised than are solved by arche- 
ology. One of the most puzzling questions in Old 
Testament history has been the date of the Exodus 
and the Conquest. When the excavation of Jericho 
was undertaken some years ago, it was hoped that this 
question might be answered. To some extent the hope 
has been realized: it has been quite definitely deter- 
mined that Jericho was destroyed at about 1400 B. C., 
two centuries before the date commonly given for 
the Exodus. So far so good, but the problem is not 
so simple as may appear. After the capture of Jericho, 


' weare told, Joshua and the Israelites went up and took 


Ai also. But a partial excavation of Ai during the 
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past year indicates that this site, the identity of which 
seems hardly open to question, had not been inhabited 
for several centuries before the destruction of Jericho. 

How to explain and connect this with the account 
of Joshua’s conquest is a puzzle which may require 
many years’ research to solve, though new light may 
come at any moment to clear up the mystery. In all 
such cases the historian must do what a true scientist 
does in any field: accept the facts as such, not trying 
to get around them or to wrench them out of their 
natural significance, but keeping an open mind for 
new facts and avoiding premature conclusions from 
partial evidence. We have no right to say that ar- 
cheology is confirming every detail of biblical history. 
In very few instances can we definitely connect the 
discoveries with details of the narrative. 

What we can say is that on the whole the record 
is quite compatible with the results of excavation. 
The ancient walls of Jerusalem afford a case in point. 
While it is impossible to prove a connection between 
the events of recorded history and the particular in- 
stances of destruction and repair disclosed by the 
excavations, there are many more or less probable 
points of contact, and there is nothing in the dis- 
coveries which is incompatible with the records. 
Such general compatibility, of course, is in itself con- 
firmation of a kind; it strengthens our confidence in 
the general reliability of our literary sources, even 
though it does not verify details in the narratives. 
It is quite true that the excavators in Palestine have 
found their faith in the essential accuracy of the an- 
cient writings increased by the results of their labors, 
and more than one of them can be definitely quoted 
to that effect. 

It is true also that in some points, not matters of 
detailed ‘history but of general presupposition, the 
skepticism expressed by critics has proved unjustified. 
To give only one example, it was common not long 
ago to say that none of the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment could be as old as the time of Moses, because 
the Hebrews could not have known how to write at 
that early period. This, we now know definitely, is 
not true. Not only the Egyptian and Babylonian 
systems of writing, but also a form of the West Semitic 
alphabet, were in use long before the days of Moses, 
and at about the time in which he must have lived 
there were several alphabets in use in the countries 
adjacent to Palestine. A specimen of one of them was 
found last year by Professor Elihu Grant in Palestine 
itself, at Beth-Shemesh. 

The chi f contribution of archeology to the study 
of the Bible, however, is not confirmation but illus- 
tration. If we cannot often connect the discoveries 
with particular persons and events, we can date them 
by historical periods. We cannot say, as was actually 
stated not long ago in a metropolitan newspaper, that 
the house of Delilah has been found, but we can say 
that we know the kind of house in which the Philis- 
tines lived in the time of Samson and Delilah. Ex- 
cavation discloses the houses, temples, and fortifica- 
tions, the tools and weapons, the pots and jars and 
other utensils of daily life, which were actually used in 
each period of history. 

Occasionally particular passages in the Bible are 
illuminated by these finds. At Samaria two years ago 
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a collection of little ivory panels was uncovered, and 
more of them were found last year. They are, roughly, 
about the size of a lady’s calling card. Various de- 
signs and figures, including deities or human figures 
and animals, are exquisitely carved on them, some in 
relief and some in open work. Many of them are also 
inlaid with a paste in bright colors. Remains of 
charred wood on the backs of some of them indicate 
that they were used to decorate walls or articles of 
furniture, and they resemble some tablets found else- 
where which were shown by an inscription to have be- 
longed to a bed. The Samaria ivories were discovered 
in a building which the excavators with good reason 
believe to have been the palace of King Ahab. Now 
the Bible, speaking of the reign of Ahab, refers to 
“the ivory house which he built” (1 Kings 22 : 39), 
and the forty-fifth Psalm, which may have been com- 
posed for the wedding of Ahab and Jezebel, mentions 
“Svory palaces.””’ About a century later the prophet 
Amos denounces the transgressions of Israel and pre- 
dicts the doom of the “houses of ivory” (8:15) and 
the punishment of the luxury-loving nobles “‘that le 
upon beds of ivory” (6:4). As the director of the 
excavations at Samaria, J. W. Crowfoot, has pointed 
out, all these passages probably refer to the practice 
of inlaying walls and furniture with such ivory carv- 
ings as the tablets found at Samaria, and it is not at 
all unlikely that these very tablets are from the ivory 
palace of Ahab, and explain why it was so called. 
Some of these tablets, readers may be interested to 
know, are now in the Semitic Museum of Harvard 
University. 

Such illustrations of specific verses turn up every 
now and then, but they are relatively rare. More 
often what is illustrated is not so much a particular 
passage or even a particular book of the Bible, but 
rather the life out of which the books arose and to 
which they were addressed. Just as English literature 
becomes much more interesting and significant to us 
when we visit England, so archeology reveals to us the 
cultural and social background of the people to whom 
the prophets spoke, and for whose worship the Psalms 
were originally composed. The same little ivory 
panels, for example, which illustrate several verses in 
the Bible, are even more important for the light they 
shed upon the cultural attainments and relations of 
the kingdom of Israel in the ninth century before 
Christ. They reveal a high degree of artistic develop- 
ment, though doubtless such beautiful things were 
not found in the houses of the common people. They 
show also affinities both with the art of Egypt and 
with that of northern Syria. All this is highly im- 
portant for our understanding of the conditions re- 
flected in the writings of the prophets and their fol- 
lowers; it is also what we might expect at the capital 
of a king whose queen was a princess of Tyre. To 
one who has seen such things and realized that they 
are authentic, immediate, contemporary witnesses, 
the Old Testament takes on a world of new meaning 
and an overpowering impression of reality. 

* * * 


We do not know how many ups and downs there are still to 
be endured, but we can now say with assurance that a higher 
standard of culture is the only final answer to the technological 
revolution.—David C. Coyle. 
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RETHINKING THE DOCTRINE OF MAN 
Howard G. Matson 


sharp rethinking of fundamental theological 
issues. Our theological ideas are confused, 
and this confusion centers in man and his adjustment 
to the universe. The essential problem is that of 
human nature, individual and collective. 

In some respects, this is an epoch of reaction 
against romanticism. Men are endeavoring to think 
through the doctrines concerning human nature in 
non-romantic terms. This is difficult, for as children 
of our time we cannot avoid much unconscious ro- 
manticism in our analysis. The history of romantic 
thought is roughly divided into two categories, the 
first, the glorification of the natural affections, and the 
second, the sublimation of man as divine. Rousseau 
began the first movement (and was indirectly the 
father of the second) in reaction to the formalism that 
was stifling life about him. His escape was a return 
to what he considered to be the pristine simplicity of 
man’s natural affections. This whole movement has 
justly called forth severe criticism, and the efforts of 
men like Irving Babbitt have deflated the illusions 
and egoisms upon which it was concocted. Yet Rous- 
seau did real service in impressing upon men the im- 
portance of emotion and feeling as dynamic elements 
in human nature. 

The second tendency, the sublimation of man as 
divine, has been far more pernicious. For it was subtle 
in developing its heresy (as T.S. Eliot defines heresy), 
in seizing “upon a truth and pushing it to the point 
at which it becomes a falsehood.’’ Both humanist 
and theist were apt to overstress the potentialities in 
man, the possibilities of good in his nature, and his 
ability to cope unaided with his own and cosmic prob- 
lems. Men became enamored of themselves as men, 
and the resulting expansiveness gently appropriated 
not only the arts and sciences, but the philosophies 
and theologies as well. In the more blunted battle for 
economic power, the same roseate apocalyptic was 
used as a defence for the status quo. iyo} 

In the current disillusion, men are scrutinizing 
human nature with more cynical eyes. There is at- 
tempt at new evaluation and synthesis, arising from a 
keener awareness of the powers of darkness. Unlike 
the Rousseauian rhapsody about the primitive and 
unconscious elements in man, modern psychology is 
revealing a chaotic, confused, and altogether dark 
picture of the substratum of unconsciousness that 
underlies the more civilized and sophisticated unity 
we know as conscious life. In those cases where this 
substratum has crept into the light of day for ob- 
servance and analysis, our sympathy is evoked by the 
sheer terror and awfulness of its operation. Our 
asylums are testimonies as to the character of life 
that forms the substratum of our human nature. On 
the other hand, men are also cognizant of their sep- 
arateness from the natural. Without romantic over- 
emphasis, they cannot help but recognize that there 
are areas of human life that are not explained on the 
naturalistic level, and that some of life’s manhood is 
drawn from above. The lines converging in human 


nature are being drawn more sharply, and the classical 
paradox of the dualism in man is again coming into 
its own. 

The restatement of the problem, then, is tending 
toward more classical lines with the avoidance of the 
extremes of naturalism or transcendent atheism. 
We are fortunate in having as guide the classical 
Catholic theology. In the doctrines concerning man’s 
fall and redemption, this theology made complete 
compromise with the powers of darkness, but pre- 
served in man an element of divinity, a remnant of an 
original state of innocence, to permit the acceptance 
of grace. 

It was in the redemption, however, that the 
issue was dramatized. Theologians struggled for cen- 
turies over problems inherent in the nature of Jesus. 
As individuals and Unitarians, we would do well to 
study the Christological controversies, the doctrinal 
affirmations of the Councils, especially Chalcedon and 
Constantinople, and the formulations of the theolo- 
gians, especially Aquinas. The weight of the centuries 
would assist in interpreting the problem to our mod- 
ern needs. 

However, the classical position and its individ- 
ualistic expression does not offer real specific help on 
the most pressing issue, the social. Much of the 
confusion is found in the difficulty of harmonizing a 
religious consciousness with a social ethic. Men like 
Reinhold Niebuhr are calling our attention to the in- 
trinsically selfish nature of the social class, and the 
impossibility of a realistic attack on social injustice 
with an individualistic ideology. Niebuhr raises the 
question whether we should frankly recognize a doc- 
trine of original sin in collective human nature, and 
engage in a politic of social coercion in creating an en- 
vironment in which individual morality has a chance 
to flower. May a coercive politic precede an in- 
dividual morality, while the latter mitigates the opera- 
tion of the politic by minimizing resentment? At any 
rate, questions like these must be considered, and to 
ask them testifies as to the realism with which the 
modern mind is approaching the whole problem of 
human nature. 


* * * 


THE SLEEPING HILL 


The moon is lifted up above the hill, 

With lovely Venus in a dove-gray sky, 
Mist rises, like ghost-water, white and still, 
A little cloud of leaves goes whispering by! 


O sweet, mysterious, heavenly Beauty, bound 
About the foreheads of these ended days: 
Our wingless words are dust upon the ground, 
Silence is the whole passion of our praise! 


In a poor prison made of wood and stone: 
We love our transient love and nurse our sorrow, 
Weaving by false, uncertain lights, alone, 
The fragile web our God may rend tomorrow; 


But, as unto the hill, so gentle sleep 
Will come to us, and, verily, we shall be 
Gathered at last, like a tired flock of sheep, 
In peace beneath a gold September tree. 
Lorna de Lucchi. 
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NATURE’S DIVINE INTIMACIES 


This summer which, with the approach of the holiday 
season, is now so swiftly running its course, has been the second 
in succession of exceptional brilliance. Never before in living 
memory have there been two such remarkable years, with day 
following day in almost unbroken sunny splendor. The world 
has been literally ‘covered with light, as with a garment.” So 
much so, indeed, as to have made us long again and again for 
days of less fervent heat. 

During the next few weeks, many will be away from home 
enjoying Nature’s varied gifts; but how many, we wonder, will 
remember, or, not remembering, will experience the deep truth 
of Pope’s familiar line. He whose heart is in touch with Nature, 

takes no private road 
But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God. 

Probably very few will consciously and deliberately thus 
treat Nature sacramentally, yet beyond a doubt in holiday by 
the sea, or among the mountains or in the quiet country side, 
much unconscious healing of the spirit will be enjoyed, and the 
never failing patience of Nature will impress its lesson upon 
many fretful and needlessly troubled minds. 

It is probably a deep and strong instinct which drives 
people far away from our towns and cities whenever opportunity 
offers; not only at holiday seasons but at week-ends and other 
favorable times. It is an instinct to escape from the place which 
houses them only to imprison them. Man is not naturally a city 
dweller; his true home is the rural community, the hamlet or the 
village, and when the restraint of necessity or custom is relaxed 
his spirit spontaneously “‘turns again home.” 

Nowadays, however, most of us know our Harth Mother 
only at second-hand. We read books or newspaper articles 
about her, or maybe listen to talks on the wireless, too brief to 
be instructive, but just long enough to give us a whiff of nostalgia. 
Were we to be more intimate with her, to know her better and 
trust her more devotedly, perhaps we should be less skeptical 
than we are. Atheism is the product of the town, not of the 
country. The countryman is too reverent of life, too humble in 
the presence of forces of which he well knows he is the servant, 
to be intellectually arrogant or emotionally rebellious. Skep- 
ticism is the child of the laboratory, wherein Nature is studied 
only when she is dead, dissected, analyzed, bottled up and 
corked. Those of us who are town-bred do not dwell familiarly 
enough with her to woo her subtle secrets and to suffer her way- 
ward, evanescent moods, and so come quietly under the spell of 
her long, slow-swelling tides of creative power. The countryman 
knows full well that he must trust her deep elemental forces if 
he would live at all, and thus something of the quality of those 
forces enters his soul, purifying him, purging him of pride and 
human conceit, and at times exalting him with the sense of their 
cosmic power. 

It is impossible for an alert mind and quickened spirit to 
reflect on the wonder and the beauty of the world without be- 
coming sooner or later aware of its ineffable sacredness and mys- 
terious potency. Nature, to the sensitive soul, is the Super- 
natural made articulate; this universe is the Eternal contracted 
into a span, the Infinite made intelligible to finite minds. As a 
dewdrop may mirror the sun, so may the mind of God be mir- 
rored in the wonder, aspiration and love of the human soul. 

It is in this high sense that man is fashioned in the image of 
God, with the power to interpret and to explore the world as the 
workshop and the playground created by the Eternal Spirit for 
the edification and the glorifying of man’s soul. Through his 
ever deepening discoveries of the realm in which he lives he grows 
in dignity of spirit and awareness of his larger destiny as a child 
of Eternity. The world so viewed is no unworthy setting of the 
solemn drama of the soul; a drama divine in plan and intention, 
human in its actors. 

To play our part in that drama nobly and well is our duty 
here, and the assurance, moreover, of all our ultimate joy and 
hope. We are to act as God’s children, to incarnate in our flesh 
His spirit, and to live in the power of His will, that his purpose 
for the world shall not fail. 


If we are to spend some part of our holiday season in this 
spirit, we cannot do better than to devote some small portion of 
our holiday-reading to the nature poetry of the Psalms. We 
might do well to forget how conventionalized they have become 
as part of the traditional liturgy of every branch of the Christian 
Church, and if we would read them for their own simple, pas- 
sionate beauty we should find our hearts making a living response 
which would bring healing and comfort in its train. To walk, 
in sympathy with the Psalmist, by still waters and in green pas- 
tures, to reflect with him that the whole earth is full of the glory 
of God, or to consider the heavens, the sun, the moon and the 
stars, will be to recover something of the tender piety and splen- 
did confidence of those whose faith has become one of the most 
noble heritages of man.—The Inquirer, London. 

*  * x 


THE SAHIB TOUCH 


A pleasing story comes from Istanboul of an English master 
mariner who has just been released from a Turkish jail. He was 
there for some months for smuggling, and during his stay he 
appears to have turned himself into a real example of what 
court-martial procedure terms ‘‘the prisoner’s friend.” The 
Turkish prisoners were so sorry to see him go that they lined up 
as a “guard of honor’’ when he departed—and then broke down 
and wept when he approached that appreciative avenue on his 
outward passage. However, they pulled themselves together, 
and their hero passed out into the wider world to the rousing 
strains of “‘What shall we do with the drunken sailor?” for 
teaching them ‘“‘community singing’ and sea chanties was one of 
the many services which had earned their undying affection. He 
had also given them ‘‘physical jerks’ for half an hour every 
morning—which is not an infallible way of inspiring the warmest 


regard in those who are exposed to the treatment, but which - 


seems to have had that effect in this instance. For the rest, this 
prisoner’s friend seems to have relied on the endearing example 
of that stiff upper lip and “‘public school tradition;”’ he took a 
cold bath every morning, and was always neatly turned out 
with an excellent crease down his prison trousers. He seems, in 
short, to have been the true ‘“‘sahib’” type, facing difficulties 
undaunted and thereby earning the respect and admiration of 
lesser breeds in this case not only without the law but within the 
jail. If he had only had a dinner-jacket with him doubtless he 
would have appeared in it every evening about seven-thirty, 
and then the Turkish prisoners would have loved him still more 
dearly. But he did his best. Even in Turkey stone walls do 
not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage. The mind that is in- 
nocent and active can still turn them into something that seems 
to have been a cross between a Boy Scout’s jamboree and the 
fifth form at St. Dominie’s—Manchester Guardian. 
* * * 


APPROPRIATE NAME 


An Englishman and an Irishman lived in a coast town, and 
both owned boats. One day the Englishman decided to christen 
his, and on the stern he painted ‘Henry the Eighth.” 

“An’ wot under the canopy will I name mine?” mused the 
Irishman. Rejecting the suggestion of the others that he call 
his “‘George the Fifth,” he became suddenly inspired, got out a 
brush and paint and inscribed the legend: 

“March th’ Seventeenth.” —American Legion Weekly. 
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* * * 


In the school of crime there can be no better method of teach- 
ing than to present the exact technique of crime, and that is what 
the average crime film does.—Bernard Sachs. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HERE’S ONE THAT SCINTILLATES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Our ministers,’”’ says the Rev. Conard Rheiner, “are either 
reactionary or radical.’’ This is nonsense, and Mr. Rheiner 
knows it is nonsense. He knows that, while some of our minis- 
ters are reactionaries and some are radicals, others are what 
Mr. George H. Bowers says he would try to be if he were a 
minister—fair-minded, just, liberal according to the Christian 
Century’s definition, following “‘the scriptural injunction to prove 
all things and hold fast that which is true and good.” I know 
such ministers, and so does Mr. Rheiner. 

But it suits Mr. Rheiner’s purpose to lump together all who 
are not in complete sympathy with his own reactionary views. 
Yes, | mean reactionary. Mr. Rheiner and his fellow radicals 
are so reactionary that they are positively medieval. They 
believe in total depravity and eternal damnation, foreordination 
and predestination. Every capitalist, every employer of labor, 
is totally depraved, and it was foreordained from the beginning 
of the world that they should be cast into outer darkness. There 
is no good in them. Their ways are altogether evil. And some 
of the men who hold these views are in the Universalist fellow- 
ship! I wonder how they got there—and why! 

Of course it is much easier to refuse to recognize any shades 
between black and white. It simplifies things enormously to 
draw a line between the sheep and the goats, putting all who do 
not agree with us on one side and all who do on the other. If we 
know that the man who does not think as we do is not simply 
mistaken but incapable of right thinking, devoid of all human 
feeling, unworthy of respect or consideration, we can call him 
names with a clear conscience—“glad-hander,”’ ‘“‘boom-voiced 
clown,” ‘‘cold, calculating, soulless mountebank’’—we can rob 
him, set fire to his home, lynch him, and sleep the sleep of the 
just. 

But if we recognize that he is just a fellow blunderer, like 
ourselves largely the product of heredity and environment, 
wanting to do right even when he knows he is doing wrong—our 
way is not so clear. 

To cry aloud and spare not is easy. To prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good—wherever we find it—is hard. Per- 
haps we ought not to blame Mr. Rheiner for choosing the easy 
way. 

AN di 
* * 
LOANS TO CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The fact that I have received many inquiries regarding the 
‘repair’ program of the National Housing Act as it applies to 
churches makes me wonder if other readers of The Christian Leader 
would not like to know the provision of this portion of the act 
that is now effective. 

The National Housing Act as passed by Congress covers 
various items, but only that portion pertaining to repairs and 
modernization of buildings has been released. 

Title I, known as ‘Housing Renovation and Moderniza- 
tion,” under Section 2, with the heading ‘‘Insurance of Financial 
Institutions,’”’ reads as follows: 

“Section 2. The Administrator is authorized and empowered, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, to insure 
banks, trust companies, personal finance companies, mortgage 
companies, building and loan associations, installment lending 
companies, and other such financial institutions, which are ap- 
proved by him as eligible for credit insurance, against losses 
which they may sustain as a result of loans and advances of 
credit, and purchases of obligations representing loans and ad- 
vances of credit, made by them subsequent to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and prior to January 1, 1986, or such earlier 
date as the President may fix by proclamation, for the purpose of 
financing alterations, repairs, and improvements upon real 


property. In no case shall the insurance granted by the Ad- 
ministrator under this section to any such financial institution 
exceed 20 per centum of the total amount of the loans, advances 
of credit, and purchases made by such financial institution for 
such purpose; and the total liability incurred by the Adminis- 
trator for such insurance shall in no case exceed in the aggregate 
$200,000,000. No insurance shall be granted under this section 
to any financial institution with respect to any obligation repre- 
senting any such loan, advance of credit, or purchase by it the 
face amount of which exceeds $2,000; nor unless the obligation 
bears such interest, has such maturity, and contains such other 
terms, conditions, and restrictions as the Administrator shall 
prescribe.”’ 

A church wishing to borrow for repairs or improvements of 
any kind, which would also include fixed furnishings, lighting 
fixtures, etc., should first determine the cost of such improvements 
and then apply to its local bank, mortgagee or approved loaning 
agency for a loan not to exceed $2,000. The interest charge is 
fixed at 5 percent per annum, with the first year interest payable 
in advance deducted from the principal. Loans may be extended . 
over a period of three years or by special permission to five years, 
and can be negotiated without furnishing collateral. 

Geo. P. Stuart. 

Boston, Mass. 

* 
COURAGE AND CHEER IN OLD AGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to assure you of our pleasure in Johannes’ resuming 
his pen. He has helped to brighten the hours of my long stay in 
this Nursing Home, where I was brought with a broken leg last 
October. I sit up a few hours each day in a wheel chair, and 
occasionally visit the gardens in the neighborhood. The garden 
looks very fine from our late rains. 

I think the lady who is over eighty years old in the town 
of Charlton that you and the Madame called on is almost to be 
envied. I have many friends and have never seen a day without 
flowers since last October, and the best of care, which is the 


best of all. The pastor of our church here, the Rev. Merrill C. 
Ward, calls often. He brought the emblems of communion to 
me here. 


Julia Chase Washburn. 

Livermore Falls, Maine. 

HELPFUL AND KIND TO THE END 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I herewith hand you my check for two dollars and fifty cents, 
which pays to Jan. Ist, 1935. 

I regret to have to request you to stop the paper when my 
time expires, but my eyes are so bad that I cannot read it any 
more. I am eighty years old. Have been a member of the 
Universalist church fifty-six years and have been a reader of the 
Leader for almost thirty years, and have gotten more comfort and 
satisfaction from it than any paper I have ever read, and regret 
that I am not able to read it any more. 

Aks Ss Iara 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

WHEN MAN FAILS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my note-booke I have copied the words of Dr. Fosdick: 
“Tf you have trouble when you try to say, ‘I believe in God,’ 
possibly you may get light by saying, ‘I believe in man.’” If 
this is theism it is indeed a novel approach. We used to think we 
needed a substantial faith in God to sustain us when we surveyed 
certain of the performances of humans. I suppose that the new 
logic is to proceed by degrees. Begin by practicing faith in man 
(whois . . . . lower than the angels), then proceed to the angels 
and thence make the leap to the Ultimate. The theory may be 
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all right, but the difficulty lies in making the first step. The 
human experience of many of us, unfortunately, may be such that 
it affords us a very shaky springboard from which to leap to the 
Infinite! 

It is difficult enough to find, as Robert Louis Stevenson has 
suggested, single individuals who measure up to our ideals in the 
acid test, but to ask us to have faith in the whole race seems a 
little audacious in these days when the daily press acquaints us 
with the unholy acts of our brothers and cousins all over the 
world, in addition to the knowledge of the weakness of those 
about us and our own sad imperfections. 

In another issue of the Leader, I read Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord’s eloquent sermon on ‘“‘A God Who Cares.’”’ God is Love, 
he tells us, but He cannot save us from the weaknesses and faults 
with which He has created us! We can, however, when our way 
is dark and uncertain, ‘look up, clasp God’s hand in the dark- 
ness, and (be) no longer afraid.” No doubt there are millions 
at this hour who, caught in the acute distress of a disordered 
world, would give their last meal ticket (if they had one) to be 
told in simple terms the exact technique for clasping God’s 
hand in the darkness. 

However, the preacher has given us an illustration or simile 

-from ‘Les Miserables.” Little Cosette, trembling, overbur- 
dened, and afraid in the darkness, senses a strong hand closing 
over hers, which helps her carry the load and dispels all fear from 
her heart. It is the hand of — Jean Valjean! We can under- 
stand that. But when there is no Jean Valjean, we know of no 
way a weak mortal may secure some mystic being to carry the 
water-pail for him! 

So we come back to Dr. Fosdick and say, ‘‘If our faith in God 
rests on belief in man, what happens when we depend on man 
and man fails us?” There is a tremendous significance in a little 
poem by Annie Flint in another issue, the opening lines of which 
I take the liberty to slightly alter: 


God has no hands but our hands, 
To do His work today, 

He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in His way. 


I am sure that the reaction to all this in the minds of many 
today must be that when Christians begin to act more like the 
God in whom they profess to believe, it will be easier for others to 
believe in their God (and less necessary?). 

What the world needs is not more faith that our Father in 
Heaven cares, but more evidence that our brother on earth cares. 
There are times when the sincere clap of a fellow mortal’s friendly 
hand upon our shoulder would mean more than the firmest faith 
that somewhere at the center of the universe God’s heart was 
bleeding for us. 

We Universalists have a beautiful gospel; our emphasis 
upon the lost sheep, the prodigal son (or rather the magnanimous 
father), the impartial love of God, has been a wholesome factor 
in the religious thought of the past century But I wonder if 
Jesus did not hope that, by attributing these virtues to God, 
they might be induced, in some measure, in the lives of those who 
worshiped? It is not that the character of God needs defence or 
commendation, but that the character of man needs improve- 
ment. 

Is there any value in faith other than the transforming power 
of its worship? It would seem the divine nature of Deity might 
be tacitly assumed. The task of overcoming the imperfections 
of human nature is colossal enough to merit the undivided efforts 
of every worker for the kingdom of heaven. (Is this humanism?) 

When “deep calleth unto deep at the noise of Thy water- 
spouts and all Thy waves are gone over me,” without renun- 
ciation and without apostasy we pray not so much for clear 
mental concepts of the Invisible, Immortal, the only wise God, 
as we pray for godliness, wisdom, moral courage, charity—first, 
upon our own part, and secondly, for the privilege of actual, hu- 
man fellowship in that great fraternity of blessed souls who 
humbly seek God’s will to do it! 


L. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We hear so much these days of communists and reds! Let 
us analyze the reason for this serious problem. 

Of course one of the chief causes of communism is unem- 
ployment, for, as the old saying goes, the devil finds work for 
idle hands to do. Another cause is starvation wages, for in- 
sufficient food and clothing breeds discontent and jealousy. 
Union workers in Ohio getting 10 cents and 12 cents an hour is 
horribly un-American, and those same wages I am sure exist 
in parts of other states, too. During our banner years of 1926 
to 1928 we heard no stories of reds in the United States. 

It is not for me to judge what will bring peace and prosperity 
to our country, for I am not a student of economics; however, 
we need a change. 

It may be that the Roosevelt program—C. C. C., F. E. R. A. 
and N. R. A.—will bring recovery, it is yet too early to judge. 
A depression of three years cannot so lightly be overcome. We 
may need a modified capitalism or a cooperative movement (like 
Denmark). But this we all know, capitalism has miserably 
failed; the depression of 1980 to 1933 demonstrates that fact. 

Fair wages and decent hours make for our American ideals, 
while sweat-shop hours and starvation wages breed communism. 

Which shall it be? Ileave the answer to your readers. 

Celestina Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* Ox 
SUPPORT THAT COUNTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One who, because of her occupation, is practically a “‘shut- 
in,” having almost no time at all for out of doors, and being de- 
prived of attendance at church service, wishes to express her 
appreciation of the weekly pleasure of the visit of the Leader, 
and especially of the delight given by the Nature articles, and to 
congratulate you on having the gift of imparting to common- 
place, everyday happenings the most rare interest and charm. 

Sara Perkins Bill. 

Beverly, Mass. 

* * 
CALLS MINISTERS UNFAITHFUL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ministers are now trooping back from long vacations de- 
voted to golfing and to resting from their ‘“‘strenuous” labors. 
Christ took his vacation on Mount Calvary. 

The fatal weakness of the church is that the church, instead 
of overcoming the world, has been overcome by the world. The 
heart and soul of religion is sacrifice. The people expect minis- 


ters of religion to set an example of sacrifice. But what do we 


see? We see ministers living exactly like other men. They 
marry like other men, and like other men they put the welfare 
of their families above love for God and mankind. They have 
pleasant homes, automobiles, and all the comforts of life. They 
do not sacrifice a hair of their heads for God or man. They tell 
us to follow Christ. But do they follow Christ? Christ did not. 
have where to lay his head. 

Unless a man lives the kind of life he preaches to other men, 
men place no confidence in him. A bad man may preach truth, 
truth that men ought to follow. But men will not follow the 
truth that bad men preach. I do not say that ministers are bad. 
I say that they are unfaithful. They do not walk by the light. 
that they have received. The Scripture says, ‘The voice of the 
Lord is powerful.” If ministers preached the word of God, their 
voices, too, would be powerful. If every minister was deadly in 
earnest, if every minister had a good conscience, if every minister 
realized that the word of God is more powerful than wealth, fame, 
the might of kings, and all the forces of evil, a shout would arise 
from the pulpits of the land that would overthrow the strong- 


holds of evil as the walls of Jericho were overthrown at the shout. 


of the people of Israel. 


Charles Hooper. 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 
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A Great Teacher and a Significant 
Thinker 

Howison: Philosopher and Thinker. 

A Selection from his writings with a 

Biographical Sketch. By John Wright 

Buckham and George M. Stratton. 

(University of California Press. $2.50.) 


George H. Howison is hardly even a 
familiar name to a good many people who 
are today concerned with the great themes 
on which he wrote, but what he had to 
say is of importance now as it was when 
he was writing and teaching, perhaps the 
more important because practically all 
of his students diverged from the lines of 
his own thought, and there are few who are 
capable of presenting the point of view he 
expounded and, with an evangelist’s ardor, 
defended. For many years the outstand- 
ing teacher of philosophy at the University 
of California, Howison is vividly re- 
membered by all who knew him, remem- 
bered as a stimulating debater on great 
issues in philosophy and theology, as a 
lovable (if sometimes trying) man, as a 
“character” who could be relied on to do 
the unusual thing, and as a delightful host 
who preserved the amenities of social life 
in a community where, in his day, in- 
formality was almost a pose. 

Professor Stratton’s estimate of Howison 
is more than a “biographical sketch.” 
It is really a masterpiece of portraiture 
which even those who do not start or end 
with an interest in the selections from 
Howison’s work will find very readable. 

Like many of those who have made 
great contributions to California’s higher 
interests, Howison carried West a com- 
posite heritage of Southern and Scottish 
ancestry and a varied experience which 
had made him familiar, as student and 
teacher, with the Middle West, New 
England, and Europe. He also took with 
him a charming and stimulating wife, 
born Lois Caswell of Salem, Massachu- 
setts. The best minds in the faculty 
thought of her friendship as one of their 
greatest privileges. Howison reached a 
chair in philosophy unusually late, and 
after severe discouragements, but his 
teaching of mathematics and other sub- 
jects in high schools and at Washington 
University, St. Louis, and at M. I. T. 
and elsewhere, was not a wasted, though it 
was a too long continued, chapter in his 
life. Already, before he went to Cali- 
fornia in 1884, he had attracted the at- 
tention of keen observers like Emerson 
and William James, but though he was 
fifty his best work lay before him, and 
“by sheer conscience and intelligent vigor, 
he made this period the most fruitful of 
all.” His contribution to California was 
that he brought her sons and daughters 
“nearer to the excellent things had at 
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the older centers—nearer to the learning, 
the aims, the ideals, of aricher civilization.” 

Everyone who knew MHowison has 
cause to thank Professor Stratton for the 
discriminating, wise, and faithful account 
of theman. To be personal for a moment, 
I may add that my first Thanksgiving 
dinner was in Howison’s home, and I was 
one of a large number who, even in his re- 
tirement, sought him out for counsel. 
Rarely indeed does an old man preserve 
the eager interest in young men and their 
concerns, the willingness to put his wisdom 
at their service without garrulous egotism, 
and the ability to communicate ardor for 
the cause of clear and searching thought 
which Howison displayed. His ‘blunt 
veracity”’ could at times be disconcerting, 
but “‘he was a fighter with a fighting love 
of the truth which he would have others 
share with him.” 

The work by which Howison is best 
known is ‘‘The Limits of Evolution,’’ now 
hard to obtain. His position was that en- 
titled (by himself) Personal Idealism. 
Monistic Idealism centered a system of 
thought around the idea of ‘‘an all-pre- 
destinating single Mind;’’ this one Mind, 
the Absolute, alone has free agency. 
Howison put forward a philosophy which 
emphasized a real world of “‘many minds, 
all alike possessing personal initiative 
and real self-direction.”” The distinction 
is important, for “the interests at stake 
touch everything that imparts to human 
life the highest worth, and all that our 
past culture has taught us most to value.”’ 
When science claims to apply the principle 
of evolution beyond the specific region 
in which scientific inquiry is possible (the 
realm of morphology and of the physiology 
of living beings) it is proceeding without 
warrant. Evolution—meaning the fact 
of descent traceable by observation from 
the lowest forms of plant life to the highest 
of animal—cannot be extended till it has 
a ‘‘cosmical reach,” or into a theory of 
the origin of life and mind. When men 
talk of a universal principle of evolution 
they have left the province of the sciences 
and gone beyond the very. bounds of 
science as such. As against all material- 
istic extensions of ‘‘evolution” as a prin- 
ciple of explanation, Howison held that 
all existence is either that of minds or 
that of the items and order of their ex- 
perience. Time and Space owe their 
existence to the correlation and coexist- 
ence of minds. These minds, in the lit- 
eral sense of the word, have no origin at 
all, no source in time whatever. ‘‘There is 
nothing at all, prior to them, out of which 
their being arises; they are not things in 
the chain of efficient causation. They 
simply are, and together constitute the 
eternal order,” and in that eternal order 
God, ‘‘the fulfilled Type of every mind,” 
is the living Bond of their union. 


Howison held fast to the convictions 
which he organized into his theory of 
Personal Idealism—or Harmonic Plural- 
ism: the reality of moral freedom; the im- 
mortality of the individual, in the sense 
of the everlastingness of his process of 
experience; the hope of the real and last- 
ing improvement of this present world by 
our moral endeavor; the possibility of 
solving the enigma of evil, the belief in 
God. These will be found developed in 
the writings from which selections are 
given us in this volume, especially in 
“The Limits of Evolution and Other Es- — 
Sayan 

As an example of the ability of Howison 
to give practical application to his central 
metaphysical theories, we may see what 
he means by the freedom he claims for 
personality. After describing the false 
freedom of unrestraint, of mere innova- 
tion, and of indifference, he speaks of the 
true freedom. “The liberal mind is the 
large mind, to which every age of human 
endeavor is alike instinct with truths, and 
with truths indispensable to subsequent 
progress. It is the mind that knows how 
to penetrate the secret intent and darkling 
meaning of the past, and to read the pres- 
ent as the fulfillment of what was there 
foretold, however dimly or stammeringly. 
It is the mind that realizes its own inad- 
equacy and dependence, and that has 
learned how to supplement its individual 
incompleteness by freely assimilating into 
its own growth something of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the past and of the mani- 
fold experience of the present. ... It 
means the thorough appreciation of the 
lesson, that the individual is a senseless 
nullity save as he treats himself as a 
voluntary medium of the spirit that 
dwells in organized humanity.” By 
means of that organism, Reason has 
“fought its way, age after age, until, for 
each of us today, it stands embodied in 
the institutions of social life and law and 
religion, a vast and physically existent 
wisdom, capable of transforming and re- 
deeming us utterly, if we only use it as we 
ought.” 

From this definition of the really free 
mind, Howison proceeds to describe a 
liberal education. ‘‘The idea of such edu- 
cation lies in the participation of each 
human being in the advancing experience 
of all.’”’ Our problem, therefore, is to dis- 
cover and utilize the proper means for 
securing such a participation. The ideal 
must be to introduce the young mind to 
“the leading products of man’s sovereign 
experiences as embodied in literatures, 
sciences, social and religious systems, and 
legislation,” and impart the spirit of the 
whole. 

This volume should go far beyond the 
circle of those who acknowledge a personal 

(Continued on page 1218) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


REPORTS OF OPENING SUNDAY 


For all the rain came down in tor- 
rents we had fifty today, our first Sunday. 
We ought to have over eighty next Sun- 
day. (Turner Center, Maine.) 

The opening Sunday brought out a re- 
markably large attendance at church 
school, church and young people's meeting. 
It was especially fine of the large group 
of campers at Marblehead to return and 
participate in the services. There’s 
loyalty for you! (Peabody, Mass.) 

Church school began today and every- 
thing went off beautifully. Splendid at- 
tendance for the first Sunday and ev- 
eryone seemed enthusiastic. (Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

The first session of our church school 
was encouraging—several new pupils as 
well as a good attendance of former ones. 
Children and parents are enthusiastic 

about the earlier hour. (Wakefield, Mass.) 


a * 


FOR MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS 


An afternoon and evening program of 
unusual merit will be held at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham, on Saturday, Sept. 29. Note 
the change of date, which was originally 
set for a week earlier, Sept. 22. The 
Sabbath School Union is cooperating with 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society and 
teachers and officers from church schools 
of both denominations will share the good 
things in store. See page 1213 of this issue 
of the Leader for complete program. 


* * 


FAMILY AND PARENT EDUCATION 


Life within the family group is the most 
important influence which goes to make 
up the character of a growing person. This 
means that parenthood is at once the most 
exacting of all responsibilities and the 
most thrilling of all opportunities. Edu- 
cation for Christian family life and parent- 
hood is, therefore, one of the essential 
aspects of the work of the church. 

Family and parent education is related 
to many other phases of the church’s total 
program. Parents themselves are adults, 
so that guidance provided them is an 
important phase of adult Christian edu- 
cation. Adequate preparation for parent- 
hood should form a definite part of the 
program of Christian education for adoles- 
cents. Their home relationships during this 
period help determine the attitudes and 
ideals which they carry into the making 
of their own homes. Teachers of children 
recognize the importance of the home 
experiences of their pupils and the desira- 
bility of a close cooperative relationship 
with parents. While thus related to the 
programs of all the age groups, education 
for family life and parenthood should itself 
constitute a consistent and unified whole. 

The church must help parents to build 
the sort of family life in which religion 
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* Happy is the home “ 
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naturally has a place, in which love for 
God and love for man find frequent and 
sincere expression, in which opportunity 
for the fullest development of the person- 
ality of each member is assured through the 
sympathy and understanding and affec- 
tionate regard of each other member, in 
which there is sharing of mutual Joys, 
sorrows, responsibilities, and achievements 
in friendly companionship. In short, the 
church must help parents to make of their 
homes miniatures of the kingdom of God 
on earth in which children learn, through 
actually being a part of such a group, the 
meaning of God’s purposes and how they 
may be carried out in the here and now. 

The paragraphs above constitute the 
Foreword in Service Bulletin No. 420, en- 
titled “The Church’s Opportunity in 
Family and Parent Education,” recently 
published by the International Council of 
Religious Education. This organization 
has set as its chief emphasis and goal this 
year the providing of more adequate help 
for parents in the matter of religious 
guidance and training. This bulletin, which 
is “an attempt to make a beginning in this 
very important task,’ we consider an 
excellent start. The following topics are 
treated in its twenty-four pages: 1. How 
Parent Education Starts. 2. The Parent 
Education Movement. 38. Why Parent 
Education in the Church? 4. What a 
Church Program of Family and Parent 
Education Includes. 5. Leadership for 
Family and Parent Education. 6. A 
Suggested Plan of Procedure for a Local 
Church. 7. Books on Family and Parent 
Education. 

Coinciding with the Council’s emphasis 
upon this subject for the coming year is the 
recommendation passed at the Worcester 
Convention last fall that during 1984 -35 
the G. 8. S. A. give special thought to 
strengthening relationships between home 
and church. We are happy, therefore, to 
announce the publication of this bulletin 


and to recommend it to our readers. We 
have a supply on hand and upon receipt 
of 10c will mail one to you. You will find 
it informing and helpful as you plan your 
year’s work. 

ONLY ONE THING NEEDED 


A little colored boy was brought up 
before the judge. ‘“‘He steals, Mistah 
Judge, and he runs away,” his tall mother 
declared, “‘and me and his pa, sah, wants 
him put where he can’t do none of them 
things.” 

The judge fixed his gaze on the offending 
twelve-year-old. Black as coal, no higher 
than the court table, the large tears chas- 
ing down his face, he was the picture of 
dejected childhood. 

“Well, Sam,’ said the judge kindly, 
“you’ve heard what your parents have to 


say for you, what have you to say for 


yourself? 

Sam clutched the table and struggled 
to control his tears. 

“Mistah Judge, Mistah Judge,” he 
stammered, “I’se only got dis here to say: 
I'd be all right if I’d just had another set 
of parents.”’ 


* * 


PROFESSOR MACLEAN HONORED 


Out of the 700 religious books published 
last year the American Library Associa- 
tion has chosen “The New Era of Re- 
ligious Education,” by Angus H. MacLean, 
as one of the fifty best. Mr. Robertson 
of the Beacon Press, commenting on this 
fact, says, “Thus the official stamp of 
approval has been given to what I con- 
sider an outstanding book in the field of 
church school work.” 


FARMERS WANT HONEST TEXT- 
BOOKS 


The Defiance County school board has 
been asked to replace the history texts 
in use in the schools because the present 
textbooks “‘do not present history as it 
actually happened, especially the World 
War.” 

Petitions carrying 174 signatures and 
sponsored by the County Farmers’ Union, 
asked further that the board “select a 
textbook that gives the true causes of war, 
that tells what classes desire war and 
profit from it; that presents fully the suf- 
fering, death, disease and havoc that come 
with war, and one that truthfully states 
the entire cost of war.”—Peace Action, 
August, 1934. 

a Rok 

There is nothing in all the world so 
important as children, nothing so interest- 
ing. If ever you wish to go in for some 
form of philanthropy, if ever you wish to 
be of any real use in the world, do something 
for children.— David Starr Jordan. 


———————— CO 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


Y. P. C. U. FINANCES 

The Young People’s Christian Union 
starts another year in its long and dis- 
tinguished career of service to its members, 
to its church, and to others less fortunate. 
But this year we start under one tre- 
mendous handicap, and that is the cold 
and bitter fact that our financial situation 
is in probably the most crucial position 
in our nearly fifty years of organization. 
Our attendance at institutes has fallen, 
our pledges have decreased every year for 
the past five seasons, and we are now 
faced with a step we hesitate to take if 
it is not absolutely necessary—that of 
closing our national headquarters in 
Boston. But unless every friend and mem- 
ber of the Universalist Church and of 
the Y. P. C. U. comes to our aid we shall 
have to do that very thing, and in doing 
so take a step backwards in the main- 
taining of close relations with unions 
from coast to coast. We have cut our ex- 
penses to the bone, but still we find it 
hard to pay our bills, and our balance is 
slipping to almost the zero mark! 

Action is necessary now, and as you 
are reading this article, within the or- 
ganization is formulating and launching 
an “Every Member a Dollar’ campaign 
in a supreme effort to keep our organiza- 
tion going. Every member in the Y. P. 
C. U. is being urged to pledge his loyalty 
at this crucial time by giving one dollar 
to the Y. P. C. U., which, being an or- 
ganization of this kind, must rely on 


pledges to keep going in such times as 
these. Members are fighting to keep our 
Y. P. C. U. going, and now we turn to 
you, the men and women of the church, 
for aid in our endeavor. Through this 
column you are informed as to what the 
young people of your churches are doing, 
and so through this column we come to 
you for aid in a cause that is not only 
building up leaders for your churches but 
is helping less fortunate persons through 
social service projects. 

We cannot accomplish our service to 
others, to our churches, or to keeping up 
our own organization, without money. 
The returns from our Church Extension 
campaign last year were meager, as have 
been all our financial projects of the 
past several years. The depression has 
hit the organization ‘with a terrific force, 
even as it has hit the churches, and because 
it has hit the churches we are full aware 
that it is not easy for you to give as much 
as you would like. However, I feel cer- 
tain that every loyal member of the Uni- 
versalist faith will come to the aid of the 
organization now by a small contribution. 
Pledges are our main income, and with- 
out them we can not survive. I feel con- 
fident that the men and women of the 
church will help the Y. P. C. U. to over- 
come this finaacial handicap so that it 
may carry out with a new enthusiasm its 
policies for the coming year. 

Frederick N. Allen, 
National Treasurer. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 


WE ARE EXPECTING 


A shipment from Japan very soon. Are 
you curious to know what it will contain? 
There will be most attractive stationery, 
interesting and useful toweling with all 
sorts of Japanese designs thereon, cute 
little glass animals, and probably other 
interesting things. 

What are they for? They are to be 
sold throughout our circles according to a 
plan which your Japan chairman, Mrs. 
W 4G. Corlett, will shortly announce. 
They will give you a small profit; they 
will enable us to build up a fund which 
will be used to replenish a depleted Girls’ 
Fund. You know the girls in Blackmer 
Home are supported by our states, circles, 
and occasionally by individuals, who 
send to Japan, through our Association, 
$150 a year. During the past few years, 
because of conditions over which we have 
no control, many of these states and circles 
have not been able to continue their 
support of a girl in Blackmer Home. 
Sometimes the girl has started on her 
school year and word has come that such 
and such an organization could send only 


half, perhaps, of what it sent last year! 
What could we do about it? Should we 
take that girl out of the school and out of 
Blackmer Home? Or should we try to 
give her her chance? We preferred to do 
the latter if possible, so it is to establish a 
fund to supplement these funds for girls 
that we are making this venture in selling 
materials direct from the country whose 
girls they are to help. Behind it all we are 
sure you see our earnest desire not to lessen 
our service to these young girls who so 
truly need our help through the school 
years, and when our groups find they can- 
not, we have to say ‘‘then we must.” 

The details of the plan for the sale of 
these articles will come to you soon. We 
give you this advance notice that you may 
be thinking where you can best find a 
market for the goods. 

x * 


ROCKY MOUNT 


The parish at Rocky Mount has called 
for its new minister, succeeding Dr. 
Francis B. Bishop, who resigned last 
spring, Rev. W. H. Skeels, and your presi- 
dent wishes to introduce him and his wife 


to their friends and supporters among 
our women. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, who is leaving within 
a week to go to North Carolina and take 
charge of our work at Rocky Mount and, 
at least temporarily, of the Kinston Cir- 
cuit, including Kinston, Woodington and 
Pink Hill, is a graduate of the Canton 
Theological School, and has served our 
denomination both as local minister and 
in many official capacities. He has held 
pastorates in Santa Paula, California; 
Denver, Colorado; Barre, Vermont; and 
Little Falls and Herkimer, New York. 

He served as secretary and superin- 
tendent of the New York State Conven- 
tion, and for eight years was secretary of 
the Universalist General Convention. 
During this time he was also Acting Gen- 
eral Superintendent for one year, following 
the retirement of Dr. William H. McGlauf- 
lin from that office.- In this connection 
he became thoroughly familiar with the 
problems of our churches in the South. 
He has closed a pastorate of eight years in 
Herkimer, N. Y., and a term of two years 
as president of the New York State Con- 
vention. He is a former president of the 
New York State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, has served as financial secretary of 
the Murray Grove Association, and is 
now a trustee of Clinton Liberal Institute, 
a department of St. Lawrence University. 

Mrs. Skeels is a graduate of Goddard 
Seminary and Boston University, and was 
for several years dean of women at God- 
dard Seminary. More recently she has 
been at the head of the Vocal Department 
of the Utica Conservatory of Music. 
She has just completed a term of two 
years as president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of New York State. 
She is a charming and talented woman, 
and is well qualified to assist her husband 
in our work in the state of North Carolina. 

Your president is calling upon every 
Universalist woman to lend her assistance 
to making their work, and that of our 
other fine ministers in this state, possible, 
not only that it may remain as it now 
stands, but to launch out into broader 
efforts as the years go by. A most im- 
portant field for the Liberal Faith is the 
Old North State, and ours is the privilege 
of promoting it. Let us be equal to the task. 


* * 


LITERATURE FOR CONVENTIONS 


We are willing, in fact anxious, to send a 
package of our literature to your Con- 
vention if you really wish it. For many 
years we have made a practice of writing 
Literature Chairmen of states to see if 
literature was desired. Often we have 
sent a package, only to have it returned 
with but one or two leaflets missing, which 
makes us wonder if it is of much use to 
send it. So we are going to leave this to 
your discretion. If you wish literature all 
you have to do is to request it from head- 
quarters, but unless we hear from you 
none will be sent. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


Regular services 
were resumed in the 
National Memorial 
Church .on Sunday, 
Sept. 9, after another 
season of summer 
union services. Wash- 
ington is only now 
cooling off after the intense heat of mid- 
summer, but the congregation was good. 
One marked feature was the number of 
strangers, including several who we hope 
will not remain strangers. They were 
among the large number of men and 
women who have come to Washington 
during the summer to enter some of the 
many new forms of government service. 
They expressed a desire to identify them- 
selves with the National Memorial Church. 
It was interesting to see how they already 
thought of it as their own in a special way 
—‘‘their other home church” awaiting 
them in their new place of work and resi- 
dence. 

Such newcomers would be welcome at 
any time, but they are doubly welcome at 
a time when so many devoted, dependable 
men and women have been removed from 
Washington by the upheavals of the last 
year and a half. Such fluctuations have 
always characterized the Washington pop- 
ulation, but recent conditions have in- 
tensified them. It is heartening to dis- 
cern at least something of a movement 
toward us. It will be a new deal for us. 

Dr. Perkins’ sermon was on “‘A Faith to 
Live By’’—faith in what is clear in the 
midst of much that is obscure, faith that 
makes joy in what is good stronger and 
more significant than sorrow or anger 
over what is bad. The choral music 
included Rendegger’s majestic anthem 
“Praise the Lord’? and Mendelssohn’s 
“How Lovely are the Messengers,’’ from 
the oratorio ‘St. Paul.’”’ The recessional 
hymn was the noble “Eternal Father, 
Strong to Save,” with its refrain “For 
those in peril on the sea,’’ voicing the sense 
of tragedy aroused by the “Morro Castle”’ 
disaster the day before. 

The following pastoral letter was sent 
by Dr. Perkins announcing the resumption 
of services: 

“During the vacation weeks I have been 
impressed by the emphasis being placed 
on certain phases of the work of the 
church by many who are talking and 
writing about it. One is the importance of 
worship. At the Ministers’ Institute at 
Ferry Beach in early August Rev. Ells- 
worth Reamon, one of our forward-looking 
younger ministers, conducted a series of 
conferences on the problems of ministers. 
One on which stress was laid was the cul- 
tivating of the spirit of worship, the order- 
ing of the service in such a manner as to 
make it an art in developing a sense of 


the presence, will and companionship of 
God. And he referred to the contribution 
which the National Memorial Church was 
making toward the meeting of that need. 

“Another demand that is being made 
with increasing intensity is that the pulpit 
shall be characterized by the same spirit 
of candor that distinguishes the scientific 
investigator. That does not mean that to 
the preacher the great fundamentals of 
religious faith are open questions. If so, 
he has no. message. But it does mean 
that he will speak the truth as he sees it in 
a spirit of freedom, and will accord to his 
hearers the same freedom to differ that he 
demands for himself. As a realist he will 
not blink ugly facts. As an idealist he will 


Vermont and 


The Associations. Most of the As- 
sociations have been dormant for twenty- 
five years or more, the exception being 
the Central Association, which was re- 
vived last year. We were told that none 
of them could be revived, but that has 
not been the case. 

The Windham and Bennington As- 
sociation. This body met in the Williams- 
ville church Aug. 5. The occasional ser- 
mon in the morning was by Rey. Will C. 
Harvey, Bethel, native of this town (New- 
fane). Afternoon speakers were Cornelius 
A. Parker, Boston, who taught school 
here in his early manhood, Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, summer minister at Wilmington, 
and Major George P. Lovell, minister of 
the church at Chester. The Convention 
Superintendent presided. Rev. Sarah E. 
Aldrich, minister of the local Methodist 
church, also spoke. Officers elected were: 
President, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Wilming- 
ton; vice-presidents, Charles G. Staples, 
native of Newfane and now a resident of 
Brattleboro, and Rey. Edwin P. Wood, 
Brattleboro; secretary-treasurer, Rev. C. 
H. Pennoyer. The invitation to meet at 
Jacksonville in 1985 was accepted. This 
was the 100th meeting. 

The Central Association. This body 
met again this year, Aug. 19, as in 1933, at 
North Montpelier, the president, Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, presiding. The occa- 
sional sermon in the morning was by Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst, summer minister at 
North Montpelier. The afternoon speakers 
were Rev. Robert M. Jones, minister of 
the Wollaston Unitarian church at Quincy, 
Mass., and summer chaplain of Camp 
Green C. C. C.-V. C. of Montpelier, and 
Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, senior chaplain of 
Camp Wilson 2189 C. C. C. at East Barre. 
An interesting question and discussion 
period followed, when Rev. Max Kapp, 
Fitchburg, Mass., Carroll L. Coburn, North 
Montpelier, the Convention Superinten- 
dent, and others, took part. Officers 


refuse to regard them as having the last 
word. Some one has said that a true 
optimist is one whose optimism has 
frankly faced all the facts that seem to 
make for pessimism. 

“These emphases are not strange to us. 
of the National Memorial Church. That 
is why I refer to them. They may serve 
to re-enforce what we are trying to do. 
We are trying to make worship an art, not 
an artifice, the supreme creative act of 
the human spirit. We are trying to make 
our pulpit the voice of intellectual open- 
mindedness, not of a closed revelation. 
And the fact that earnest, sincere people | 
are more and more magnifying the im- 
portance of these ideals may well serve 
to increase our devotion to them and to 
the church that seeks to realize them.” 


Quebec Letter 


elected were: President, Rev. L. G. Wil- 
liams, Barre; vice-president, Jucge Lewis 
D. Coburn, North Montpelier; secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer. The in- 
vitation to meet in South Strafford in 1935 
wasaccepted. The association beganin 1848. 

The Green Mountain Association. 
This body met at Barnard Aug. 26. It 
was the 106th meeting. The occasional 
sermon in the morning was given by Rey. 
Robert D. Killam, summer minister at 
Barnard. The chief speaker in the after- 
noon was Rev. George H. Welch, Rockland, 
Maine. Talks were also given by Rev. 
Skillman E. Myers, Burlington, and Rev. 
Roland Gray-Smith, Ph. D., Boston. A 
pilgrimage visit was made to the famous 
Hosea Ballou house, where the General 
Convention met Sept. 20, 1809. Officers 
elected were: President, Rev. Robert D. 
Killam, Rutland; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Jessie Briggs Tinkham, Rochester, and 
Mrs. Carolyn D. Spofford, Cavendish; 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer. 
The invitation to meet at Cavendish in 
1935 was accepted. 

Barnard. Mrs. Frances Heaton Kil- 
lam has greatly assisted her husband by 
serving as organist at the summer meet- 
ings. Mrs. Sadie J. Wheeler, soprano, has 
been the soloist. Dr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Canfield joined in Mr. Killam’s service 


Aug. 5. Rev. Will C. Harvey preached 
Aug 12. 
Barre. Rev. and Mrs. Max Kapp, 


Fitchburg, Mass., were August guests of 
Rev. and Mrs. L. G. Williams on Lake 
Champlain. Horace A. Richardson, Con- 
vention trustee, and Homer C. Ladd, both 
prominent business and church leaders, 
have recovered from illnesses. They were 
at the local hospital for some weeks. Miss 
Gwenyth Ladd, instructor in physical 
education at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, has returned from a trip to Europe, 
where she made a special study of physical 
education methods. 
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Bellows Falls. The church was closed 
in August and Rey. Harlin M. Campbell 
spent his vacation in Ohio. The Baptist 
church, which had been closed in July, 
was open for August. 

Bethel. Rey. W. C. Harvey and Dr. 
G. I. Abbott spent several days in a trip 
up the Richelieu River, Quebec, in the 
latter’s motorboat. Mrs. Elmer H. Sturk, 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
American Legion, had charge of a social 
event Aug. 13. 

Burlington. Rey. Skillman E. Myers 
has returned from his vacation and is pre- 
paring for the Convention which will meet 
in his church Oct. 1, 2 and 3. Mrs. CG. L. 
Hudgins is the president of the Women’s 
Alliance, a well organized and efficient 
group. Prof. Ralph M. Holmes is presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League. 

Calais. The “Old West Church,” at 
Kent Corners, the only one in Vermont 
with the old square pews, had services 
every Sunday afternoon in August, with 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, Auburn, Maine, as 
preacher. On the last Sunday, Aug. 26, a 
group of girls from the Bryn Mawr college 
choir, under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Van Rensselaer Kent, provided music. 
A meeting was held Aug. 29 at the summer 
home of Mrs. I. R. Kent of Brookline, 
Mass., to discuss plans for the future. 

Cavendish. It was sad for the people 
here to lose their summer minister by 
death, as noticed in the Leader. Rev. John 
Benjamin Reardon had preached Aug. 6 
and 12, but was taken very ill and left for 
his home in Medway, Mass., on the 18th. 
He was greatly beloved. There was a 
large attendance at the funeral in the 
church here Aug. 29. 

Chelsea. Rev. Micaiah Coburn, who 
died Nov. 4, 1848, was noted in early 
church books as being from here, as was 
also at another period Rev. S. C. Eaton, 
but there has been no society here for 
years. Rev. Clarence F. McIntire lives 
here. Governor Stanley C. Wilson, resi- 
dent here, whom the writer took into mem- 
bership of the Convention Church, was 
the central figure in the recent 150th an- 
niversary of the community. 

Chester Depot. The Ladies’ Aid met 
Aug. 16 with Mrs. Libbie Jarvis. There 
was a food sale Aug. 3. 

East Barnard. Old Home Day was 
held Aug. 19 at this church, which has 
Methodist and Universalist history. 

East Bethel. The Ladies’ Social Circle 
held a social Aug 9, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark W. Hyde. 

East Calais. Rev. and Mrs. E Gordon 
Batten entertained the Young People’s 
Society at their home, Aug. 16. Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. Cate cooperated in the program 
of the Community League Aug. 14. The 
Woman’s Club held a largely attended 
gentlemen’s day picnic at Kosy Korner 
Camp, near Worcester, Aug. 4. 

Felchville. Rev. J. B. Reardon’s last 
sermon was preached here, Sunday eve- 


ning, Aug. 12, from the text Acts 18:17. 
He was highly respected. Rev. P. J. 
MacInness, North Orange, Mass., preached 
Aug. 19. The Methodist and Universalist 
Sunday schools held a vacation Bible 
school from Aug. 18 to 26, with a picnic at 
Vilas Pond, N. H., Aug. 17, Rev. Leland 
Smith, Brownsville, in charge. The 
Ladies’ Aid had a supper Aug. 2. 

Glover. Rev. Timothy L. Drury has 
retired as minister here after two years of 
faithful service. He will not take another 
charge. 

Guilford Center. The Convention 
Superintendent gave a short address here 
Aug. 12. He contributed a lot of books for 
the use of the Sunday school, in charge of 
A. C. Emery. 

Hartland Three Corners. Rey. Wil- 
liam Forkell and Rev. Clarence A. Sim- 
mons read the scripture and offered prayer 
at the Old Home Sunday at the Methodist 
church. Mr. Forkell gave the addresses 
at the Old Home Day Services at the ‘‘Old 
Braintree Hill Church Society” Aug. 5 
and at Cornish Center, N. H., Aug. 22. 

Hartland Four Corners. Rev. W. L. 
Forkell spoke at the Rotary luncheon, 
Hourglass Country Club, Windsor, Aug. 
27. Rev. Chester P. Hanson, chaplain at 
Fort Ethan Allen, preached here Aug. 5, 
in exchange with Mr. Forkell. Mrs. 
Diamond R. Flower was elected chairman 
of the Hartland Religious Association at 
the federation meeting in the Ladies’ Aid 
Hall here, Aug. 27, and Miss Emeline 
Webster was elected secretary. Mrs. 
Dallas Pollard, Burlington, spoke to the 
Young People’s Society Aug. 19. The 
Ladies’ Aid met July 28 and Aug. 8 and 
planned for the fair of Aug. 24. The 
annual Universalist meeting was Aug. 21. 

Huntingville, Que. Rev. EH. T. 
Evans conducted an open air service in 
E. I. Hunting’s maple grove Aug. 25, 
when the North Hatley congregation 
joined with this church. The infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Melville W. Hyatt, 
Lennoxville, was christened. The two 
Sunday schools held their picnic here in 
July. The Ladies’ Aid has held twelve 
regular meetings, seven socials and two 
suppers. It gave $175 to the work of 
galvanizing the roof on the entire church. 
It closed the year with all bills paid. 

Jacksonville. The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here in the morning 
Aug. 12, and spoke to the young people’s 
forum in the evening, and planned further 
for the organization of the Community 
Young People’s Society, which was formed 
two weeks later. Rev. D. R. Evans, 
Somerville, N. J., preached in the morning 
Aug. 19 and in the evening at an open air 
service on the Halifax road. Rev. Henry 
Hughes, former minister of the Congre- 
gational church at Wilmington, preached 
Aug. 26. The Ladies’ Aid met Aug. 9 with 
Mrs. Hilding Stenson and the fair of Aug. 
17 was very successful. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennoyer were guests at the Sunday school 


picnic, Aug. 11, at the Potter Brothers’ 
Farm. 

Monipelier. Rev. and Mrs. D. T. 
Yoder spent their vacation at Summit, 
N. J. Mrs. Yoder was in charge of the 
kindergarten training at the summer 
school of Poultney Junior College, Poult- 
ney, Vt. 

Morrisville. The trustees have shingled 
the church. The Convention Superintend- 
ent called on Mr. Alexander Copley, at 
the Copley Hospital, where he was re- 
ceiving treatment. 

Northfield. Union services were held 
at the Methodist church during August. 

North Hatley, Que. Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
preached for Rev. E. T. Evans, Aug. 19. 
Prof. Archibald C. Jackson, Detroti, Mich., 
sang. 

North Montpelier. Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst organized the Sunday school 
July 29. Later he organized the Young 
People’s Friendly Circle, which gave two 
one-act plays Aug. 29. The Ladies’ Circle 
met with Mrs. Elva Walker Aug. 23 and 
held a very successful community dinner 
Aug. 16. Improvements have been made 
in the church. -Rev. Walter J. Coates was 


“re-elected president of the League of 


Vermont Writers, at Woodstock, Aug. 238. 
Walter Prichard Eaton was one of the 
speakers. 

Readsboro. The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Aug. 5, first meet- 
ing here for twenty-five years. 

Richmond. The preacher Aug. 5 and 
12 was Rev. Elliot F. Talmadge, St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Toledo, Ohio. The 
Convention Superintendent preached in 
the morning on Aug. 19 and 26, Mr. Tal- 
madge joining in the worship the first 
Sunday, and Rev. S. E. Myers, Burlington, 
and Rey. Roland Gray-Smith, Boston, 
assisting on the second. Rev. W. R. Black- 
mer conducted a successful parish picnic 
at the Balch Brook July 26. Rev. and 
Mrs. J. C. Hudson, Kingston, Mass., 
spent part of their vacation here. 

Rochester. The Convention Super- 
intendent, with officers of the Vermont 
Congregational and Methodist Conferences 
met with the three parishes here July 12, 
to assist in the consideration and passing 
of the articles of federation. The Uni- 
versalist representatives elected were Geo. 
A. Campbell, Mrs. Veda Martin and Mrs. 
Grace Hubbard. Rev. John D. Long, 
Methodist, minister of the Federated 
Church, Proctorsville, preached Aug. 5 
and Rev. George H. Welch, Rockland, 
Maine, Aug. 19. The Woman’s Alliance 
held a successful supper in the Universalist 
church Aug. 29. 

Rutland. Mr. Henry C. Farrar, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Gill 
Home, and past grand master of the Grand 
Lodge, was a speaker at the annual State 
Odd Fellows’ meeting at Ludlow, Aug. 19. 

Simonsville. The Convention Super- 
intendent was a speaker at the Old Home 
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Day Aug. 30. Rev. Walter J. Coates 
gave the address at the historical meeting 
Aug. 19. Miss Dorothy Fifield, Haverhill, 
Mass., was the guest of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. A. Farrar, while doing work for the 
girl scouts. 

Springfield. Rev. H. E. Latham 
preached in the Unitarian and Methodist 
churches of Vineyard Haven, Mass., dur- 
ing August, and lectured at the Community 
Church of Edgartown, Mass. 

South Strafford. Rev. H. F. Fister 
christened four children at the service of 
Aug. 26. 

South Washington. Rev. C. F. 
McIntire spoke here Aug. 12, and Messrs. 
Beal and Taylor Aug. 27, 28 and 291. 

South Woodstock. The Social Circle 
met at the academy Aug. 16. 

Stockbridge. There were 210 at Old 
Home Day, Aug. 26, and Rev. Robert 
Hesseltine, Waterbury, preached. 

Stowe. The United Aid Society annual 
sale, Aug. 14 and 15, cleared $210. The 
church has been painted. 

Vernon. The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Aug. 12, one of his 
six services for the day. 

Washington. The time has come when 
special help must be given here. From the 
time of the late Ira C. Calef, and at his 
request, there have been no Sunday col- 
lections. There is talk of a community 
canvass, as the ministry of Rev. C. A. 
Simmons is broad and is for everybody. 

West Halifax. The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Aug. 12. 

Weston. Rey. Fannie E. Austin re- 
cently preached in the Methodist Com- 
munity Church. 

Williamstown. The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Sunday eve- 
nings, Aug. 19 and 26, and on the latter 
date was assisted by Rev. S. E. Myers, 
Burlington, and Rev. Roland Gray Smith, 
Boston. 

Williamsville. The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached in the church here 
Aug. 12. On Aug. 5 the centennial of the 
building of the church was observed. Rev. 
L. O. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y., called here 
recently. 

Wilmington. Dr. F. M. Bissell 
christened two children Aug. 5. He had 
the choir as his guests, Aug. 26, at a flat 
rock fry, at Air Castle, his summer home. 

Windsor. Rev. and Mrs. Francis P. 
Daniels spent their vacation at Plymouth, 
Mass. The Y. P. C. U. recently held a 
picnic at Lake Morey. 

Woodstock. The North Chapel Uni- 
versalist Church Mission Circle met Aug. 
15. Rev. J. L. Dowson will be the Re- 
publican nominee a third time for town 
representative in the State Legislature. 
Otis Skinner spoke to the Woodstock high 
school alumni association Aug. 22. Prof. 
Frederick S. Lee has his summer home 
here, where several of the family have 
preached and taught. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Herbert Belden of Hartford, Conn., 
called at the Leader office Sept. 15. 


Dr. F. W. Hamilton, D. D., Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
in Massachusetts, will be the preacher at 
the morning service in the Unitarian 
church in Lynn, Mass., on Oct. 14. The 
pastor of this church will be preaching in 
Salem, Mass., on that date. 


Rev. Fred A. Line of Phoenix, Arizona, 
preached at Linesville, Penn., and In- 
dianapolis, Ind., while on his vacation, 
and spent two weeks in Allen’s Park, 
Colorado. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles presented to his 
congregation recently three young men 
who are leaving Bridgeport to study for 
the ministry at St. Lawrence: Raymond 
Baughan, Anders S. Lunde and Albert C. 
Niles. ; 

Miss Mary Watkins of Brooklyn, Penn., 
former president of the Pennsylvania 
Y. P. C. U., was married at her home, on 
Aug. 25, to Elmer Johnson of Springville, 
Penn. 

Dr. Harry L. Canfield has moved to 213 
McIver Street, Greensboro, N. C. His 
former address was 1020 W. Market Street. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached the 
sermon at the morning service of the Uni- 
versalist church in Claremont, N. H., 


. Sept. 16. 


Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., preached at Hornell on July 8, 
at Victor on July 29, at Vine Valley and 
Middlesex on Aug. 12, addressed the Com- 
munity Club at Vine Valley and Middle- 
sex on Aug. 14, and preached in District 
School No. 23 on Sept. 2, all in New York 
State. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, Mass., 
has been invited by Hon. John W. Haigis, 
the unopposed candidate for the nomina- 
tion for the office of lieutenant governor 
on the Republican ticket this fall, to cam- 
paign for him as soon as the primaries are 
passed, Sept. 20; and Dr. Merrick has ac- 
cepted his invitation. He will go to any 
part of the commonwealth at Mr. Haigis’ 
direction, to represent him when Mr. Haigis 
is unable to appear in person. Dr. Merrick 
has already sent out 500 folders in Mr. 
Haigis’ interest, to friends and acquaint- 
ances in various parts of the state, from 
which the response has been most grati- 
fying. 


New York 


Cooperstown.—Rev. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. Cooperstown is primarily a 
summer resort. We have many visitors 
and campers on the shores of Otsego Lake, 
the Glimmerglass of James Fenimore 
Cooper fame. Among the summer guests 
who called upon Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
Kramer at the Universalist parsonage 
were their former parishioners Mrs. Sarah 


and Interests 


Sneller, Miss Elvie Moulton and Miss 
Gertrude Ann Sneller of Cicero, N. Y.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Boice and son of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wood of Danbury, Conn. (the 
two young couples from Connecticut were 
united in marriage by Rev. Charles 
Kramer during his pastorate in Bridge- 
port); Mr. and Mrs. Paul K. Ames of 
Pine Cliff Lake, N. J., and Mrs. Charles A. 
Deyo of Schoharie, N. Y. Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich, wife and two children of Fort 
Plain, N. Y., were also callers at the par- 
sonage, and Miss Carrie Ritter of Utica, 
and Mrs. M. Matson of Edmeston, N. Y., 
a former parishioner. During the summer 
Mr. and Mrs. Kramer, as guests of Mr. and 
Mrs, W. C. Fowler of Cooperstown, called 
upon Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
at the little hill farm in Beards Hollow. 
The visitors of the Kramer family who 
spent their vacation in Cooperstown with 
their parents were Miss Ruth Kramer of 
New York City, Donald W. Kramer of 
Binghamton, N. Y., assistant district 
attorney of Broome County, Mrs. Harry 
Apman, two children and husband from 
Middletown, N. Y., and Ernest C. Kramer 
and wife from Oneonta, N. Y. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kramer spent ten days with their 
son, C. Ellwood Kramer, and family, at 
Clayton, N. J. Mrs. Bertha K. Walrath, 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kramer, 
and her two children also spent five weeks 
in Clayton. While in Clayton Mr. Kramer 
preached in the Trinity Methodist church 
and also in the Baptist church. The 
Cooperstown church was closed during the 
month of August, services being resumed 
Sunday, Sept. 9. During the summer 
much progress was made in clearing the 
land and title of the hundred-year-old 
cemetery once used by the church as a 
burial ground. Our social activities for 
the summer were dinner parties held at 
the various camps on Otsego Lake, where 
many of our people have cottages. Four 
summer weddings, one in a _ beautiful 
flower garden, were performed. There 
were two christenings and an adult ad- 
mitted to church membership in the 
church of Cooperstown and two christen- 
ings at Schuyler Lake, N. Y. 
Ohio 

New Madison.—Rev. George H. Wood, 
pastor. Preparations are being made for 
the observance of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the New Madison church and 
the meeting of the Montgomery Associa- 
tion on Oct. 14. The four ministers who 
will participate, as thus far arranged, are 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, Rev. 
Harriet EK. Druley of Milford, Rev. Carl 
H. Olson of Cincinnati, and the pastor of 
the local United Brethren church. The 
young people of the church are rehearsing 
a play which will be presented soon. 
Our minister is preaching regularly at 
Blanchester and Olive Branch as well as 
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at New Madison. Occasionally services 
are held at El Dorado also. 


* * 


WANTED, FOR THE GOOD OF THE 
CAUSE 


Has any one a stereopticon which he is 
no longer using, and which he is willing to 
give for the good of the cause? 

Rey. Will E. Roberts of Lempster, 
N. H., is ministering to one of the smallest 
societies, spread out over the largest 
territory, of any of our ministers in New 
England, where there is much to do, and 
little to do with. The people are widely 
scattered, but their needs many. It would 
bea wonderful help to his work if he could 
have the approach through picturing on 
the screen some of the things that he talks 
about. 

Here is an opportunity for any of our 
people having one of these instruments not 
in use, to set it at work again. 

Asa M. Bradley. 


* * 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A union meeting of ministers’ clubs, - 


Congregational, Universalist, and Uni- 
tarian, will be held on Monday, Sept. 24, 
at 11 a. m., in Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Walter B. Jerge, president of the 
Congregational Ministers’ Club, will be 
chairman of the meeting. An address 
will be given by Rev. Andrew Banning of 
Harvard University, on ‘The Civic 
Church—Its Foundation, Theological Con- 
tent and Social Aims.” 

* * 


EXHIBIT AT HEADQUARTERS 


In response to a number of requests, 
Dr. Etz is showing at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, some of the articles which he ac- 
quired during his recent round-the-world 
trip. The exhibit will be found in the 
small room on the second floor at the 
back of the building, and can be seen any 
day for a period of about a month from 
9 to 5 (Saturday 9 to 12). 

+. GK 
RETREAT FOR WORKERS IN RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The second annual Retreat for workers 
in religious education, sponsored by the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union and 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union, will 
be held on Saturday, Sept. 29, at Cedar 
Hill, Waltham, Mass. Theme: “Worship 
in Our Church Schools.” 

1.30 p. m., registration, in the Rookery. 
2.30, assembly, Rev. Otto S. Raspe pre- 
siding. 2.40, general assembly, “Under- 
standing the Worship Experience,” Frank 
H. Grebe, director of religious education, 
Second Church (Congregational), West 
Newton. 3.40, conferences. 1. For Cra- 
dle Roll superintendents and _ parents. 
“Parent Cooperation in the Religious 
Training of the Little Child,” Mrs. Ruth 
Richards Miller, Ph. D. 2. For Begin- 
ners and Primary, “‘Worsh'p for Little 


Children,’”’ Miss Mildred Widber, Chil- 
dren’s Secretary, American Board Con- 
gregational Church. 38. General Group, 
“The Service of Worship,’ Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, minister Unitarian 
church, Chestnut Hill. 4.45, Problem 
Period, leader, Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
executive secretary, General Sunday School 
Association. 

7, address, “Advancing in Stature,” 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian), Jamaica Plain. 
7.30, worship service arranged and con- 
ducted by Emerson S. Schwenk, Tufts 
College. 

This retreat, though planned especially 
for parents, church school teachers and 
officers, is open to anyone interested in 
religious education. There will be a 
registration fee of 25 cents for each person 
attending, a requirement of the camp 
when used for meetings of this kind. (We 
suggest that the schools pay this charge.) 
If pleasant, meetings will be held outdoors; 
if not, in camp building. 

Those attending may take a picnic 
supper—with an opportunity to use the 
fireplaces. Hot coffee will be furnished 
without charge. Or supper may be had 
at the farmhouse for 75 cents. Reserva- 
tions must be made for this. Write or 
telephone Miss Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston (Lafayette 4485) before 
Sept. 28. 

To reach the camp by street car, go to 
Harvard Square, Cambridge (subway from 
Park Street), transfer to a Waverley car 
and go to the end of the line. There take 
a bus marked Waltham (fare 10 cents), 
get out at Beaver Street, camp on right. 

Automobile route: From Boston proper, 
Route 20 direct to Waltham by way of 
Watertown. From north of Boston, 
Route 60 from Revere through Malden, 
Medford, Arlington, Waverley to Waltham. 
From the southwest, Route 9 (the new 


Worcester turnpike does not run directly 


through Waltham but can be left at 
Weston). Route 20 (the old Worcester 
road) goes directly through Waltham. 
From the northwest, Route 2 to Concord 
and then 117 to Waltham. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1207) 


debt to Professor Howison. It is not simply 
one more memoir of a teacher, of interest 
only to those who can weave personal 
associations into the printed words. It 
renders available the vigorous and pene- 
trating thought of a man whose influence 
was derived from “‘his veracity, his insight, 
his confidence of outlook, his respect for 
the central potency in persons.” To say 
that—and Dr. Stratton can say it without 
reservation—is to say that the man and 
his work should not be forgotten by those 
who, in Howison’s own words used in the 
dedication of this book, “feel a deep con- 
cern for the dignity of the soul.” 
lake Bis JS 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Dwight Bradley is a professor in 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary 
and minister of Union Congregational 
Church in Boston. He is a member of the 
Council of the Free Church Fellowship. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 


Millar Burrows is professor of Biblical 
theology at Yale University, and president 
of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop is minister of the 
Church of the Saviour (Unitarian), Brook- 
lyai Nimes 

James McDonald is High Commissioner 
for Refugees (Jewish and others) Coming 
Out of Germany. 


Rev. Edgar H. S. Chandler is minister 
of the First Congregational Church in 
Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


Rev. Howard C. Matson is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Houlton, Maine. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist ~ 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

“WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 3819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T'. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kiloeycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 


1500 kiloeycles. 
* ok 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention, and its auxiliaries, 
will be held at Woodsville, N. H., Sept. 24 and 
25, 1934. Sunday School Association, Sunday 
evening, Sept. 28, and Monday, Sept. 24. Woman’s 
Missionary Association Tuesday p. m., Sept. 25. 
Organization of State Convention, Monday evening, 
Sept. 24. Business session and banquet, Sept. 25. 

Those desiring entertainment over night should 
apply early to Mrs. Alberta Wright, 33 Highland 
St., Woodsville. 

A. M. Bradley, Secretary. 


* 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. Harold A. Lumsden received on transfer 
from the Illinois Fellowship Committee. 

Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
x Ox 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 

The ninety-first annual Convention of the Uni- 
versalists of Michigan will be held at Detroit Oct. 
7 and 8. Officers will be elected and business of the 
Convention transacted. 

The Convention will unite for the third time with 
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the Unitarian Conference of Michigan. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Church of Our Father(Uni- 
versalist). 
E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 101st annual meetings of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, 
and affiliated Unitarian Churches, and auxiliaries, 
will be held with the First Congregational Society, 
Unitarian and Universalist, Burlington, Oct. 1, 2 
and 3, 1934, to act on reports of officers, to elect 
officers for the ensuing year and to transact other 
business. The banquet and other program of the 
Young People’s Societies will be held Monday eve- 
ning, the Church School Association on Tuesday 
morning, the Women’s Society Tuesday afternoon 
and the parent Convention body will assemble Tues- 
day evening and continue through Wednesday morn- 
ing and afternoon, and close with banquet. There 
will be the pre-Convention service in same church, 
Sunday morning, Sept. 30, with pilgrimage visit at 
2.45 p. m. to the homestead in Charlotte of Rev. 
Walter Ferriss, on whose motion in 1802 the General 
Convention initiated the Winchester Profession. 
Write for printed programs. 

The chairman of the Reservation Committee is 
Mrs. George D. Samson, Off Ledge Road, Burling- 
ton. Tel. 1474 M. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention will be held in St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Joliet, Sept. 27, 28, 29. Those 
desiring entertainment on the Harvard plan should 
notify Dr. W. H. Macpherson as far in advance of 
the date as possible. 7 

A Ministers’ and Laymen’s Round Table Con- 
ference has been arranged for noon on the 27th. 

A. W. Alienbern, Secretary. 
Bo g3 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The annual session of the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet at the Red Hill 
Church Oct. 4-7, 1934, to hear reports, elect officers 
and transact such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
cy OES 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


On Sept. 4, 1934, the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship recorded the following fellowship transactions: 

Letter of transfer to Massachusetts granted to 
Samuel G. Dunham. 

Letter of license as minister granted to Ruth 
Downing. 

Approved letter of license as minister granted by 
Alabama to J. Mitchell Pilcher. 

eee 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota will be held at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 4 and 5, the morning sessions beginning at 
10.45, for the purpose of hearing reports, the selection 
of officers, and the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* ok 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 109th annual meetings of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 10 and 11, 
for the annual reports of its officers, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and for such other 
business as may be transacted. The annual meetings 
of the State Sunday School Association will begin on 
Monday evening and continue through Tuesday. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day, sponsored by the 
Women’s State Aid Association and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society. The convention 
will close with a banquet on Thursday evening. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana, and its auxiliary or- 
ganizations, will be held in Salem Universalist Church, 
near Peru, on Oct. 5, 6, and 7, 1934. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
et 
NORTH BRANCH ASSOCIATION 


The yearly meeting of the North Branch Associa- 
tion will be held in the Athens (Penn.) Universalist 
church on Sunday, Sept. 30, at 2 o’clock and 7.30 
o’clock. 

cen 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention will be held with the Uni- 
versalist church at Cohassett (Red Level), Nov. 2-4, 
1934, to attend to any business that may be 
brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
ee 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, Auburn, Maine, as follows: Saturday, Sept. 
22, annual Laymen’s Banquet at 6.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Sept. 23, 5 to 7 p. m., reception to Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry E. Townsend, and to the ten Universalist 
ministers and their families newly settled in 
Maine churches. 8 p. m., Mass Meeting, official 
opening of the Convention. Monday, Sept. 24, 
8 a. m., Maine Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation. 1 p. m., Women’s Universalist Mission- 
ary Society. 7.30, occasional sermon, communion 
and Ministerial Relief offering. Tuesday, Sept. 25, 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m., Maine Universalist Convention. 
These sessions are called for the reading of annual 
reports, election of officers, and any other business 
which may legally come before the Convention. 

William Dawes V eazie, Secretary. 
ane 
U. W. M. A. OF ILLINOIS 


The annual convention of the U. W. M. A. of 
Illinois will be held at St. John’s Universalist Church, 
Joliet, Illinois, on Friday afternoon, Sept. 28, 1934. 

There will be an official board meeting on Thurs- 
day evening following the Thursday evening session 
of the Illinois Convention. 

Deane W. Lumsden, Secretary. 
Ries 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Sept. 11, 1934. Accepted on transfer from Mas- 
sachusetts—Rev. W. S. Swisher of Missouri, and 
Rev. Elizabeth H. Goldthwaite of Florida. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 
ek 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The fortieth annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, N. Y., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10, 1934, for the receiving of reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Secretary. 
meer 
PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The Presidents’ Council will be held Sept. 25 at 
Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. Morn- 
ing session at ten o’clock. Luncheon at 75 cents at 
twelve-thirty. Afternoon session at one-thirty. 
Presidents of all our missionary societies are urged 
to attend. Reservations for luncheon must be 
made on or before Sept. 22 of Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 
14 Worcester St., Boston. 

Mary R. Ball. 


Obituary 


Frank H. Quimby 
Frank Harvey Quimby, the son of Mrs. Etta EB. 
and the late Rev. Israel P. Quimby, died at the Mal- 
den Hospital Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 5, after a 
brief illness. 
Mr. Quimby was born in Malden Feb. 13, 1874. 
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He attended the public schools of Orange, Mass., 
and Bath, Maine. After graduating from Westbrook 


Seminary he took up pharmacy. He was head pre- 
seriptionist in A. B. Morgan’s drug store for several 
years. He was a very successful business man, 
having drug stores in Palmer, Holliston, Adams, 
East Pepperell and Walpole. 

A Christian man whose business integrity was uni- 
versally recognized, he had a pleasant smile and nod 
for each and all, which won for him many friends. 

He was a member of the Universalist church of 
Palmer, Mass., also a member of the Thomas Lodge 
of Masons of Palmer. 

He is survived by his wife, Phebe Hastings, for- 
merly of Palmer, his mother, Mrs. Etta E. Quimby, 
a brother, Ernest Quimby of Malden, and three 
sisters, Miss S. Bessie Quimby of Malden, Mrs. 
Nettie \Wentworth of North Parsonsfield, Maine, 
and Mrs. Wesley Binford of Boston. 

Funeral services were held Saturday at 2 p. m. 
at the home of his mother in Malden. Dr. Henry 
R. Rose, pastor of the Universalist church of Haver- 
hill, and Rey. S. R. Brooks, pastor of the Universal- 
ist church of Malden, officiated. 

After cremation the urn was placed in the family lot 
at Forest Dale, Malden. 


Mrs. Lydia G. K. Earle 


Mrs. Lydia G. K. Earle died Sept. 5 at her home 
in Derby Line, Vt. She was the widow of Prof. 
Samuel C. Earle of Tufts College, and a sister- 
in-law of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Her father and 


* mother were active workers in the Universalist 


church at Derby Line, and Mrs. Earle joined that 
church as a young woman. Her married life was 
spent in Somerville, and her friends among the 
eollege circle were many. In 1927 she went to 
Derby Line to make her home. She leaves a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. L. Max Andress of Beebe Plain, Vt., and a 
son, Edwin Earle of Derby Line, Vt. Services were 
held at her home, Rev. E. L. Conklin officiating, and 
prayers were said at Mount Auburn Cemetery by 
Dr. George E. Leighton. 


Charles B. Buckingham 


Charles B. Buckingham, a prominent manufac- 
turer of Bridgeport, Conn., and a lifelong Univer- 
salist, died July 14, at the Bridgeport Hospital. 
The funeral services, July 18, were conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. Harold H. Niles, and the interment 
was at Mountain Grove Cemetery in Bridgeport. 

He is survived by two sons, Nathan C., secretary 
of N. Buckingham and Co., and Earl Miller Buck- 
ingham, proprietor of the Buckingham Casket Co., 
and a sister, Mrs. M. Moody Downer of Bridgeport. 

Mr. Buckingham, who for seventy-one years en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of furniture in 
Bridgeport, was born there Sept. 20, 1847, son of 
Nathan A. and Mary A. Booth Buckingham. His 
father, a merchant, was a descendant of an old Eng- 
lish family which settled in Milford in 1639, and his 
mother was a member of the Booth family of Strat- 
ford which settled there in 1640. 

Following the death of his father, founder of the 
business, he became president and treasurer of N. 
Buckingham and Son, Ine. 

Until his most recent illness Mr. Buckingham was 
a daily attendant at business, was formerly active in 
civic affairs, was a trustee and vice president of the 
City Savings Bank, member of the old Board of 
Trade, former president of the Bridgeport Business 
Men’s Association. 

Fraternally, Mr. Buckingham was a member of 
General Gold Selleck Silliman Branch, Sons of the 
American Revolution, for six years a member of the 
state board, and in 1905-1906 president of the 
branch. He was also a member of the I. O. O. F. 
and of the Old Seaside Club, and an attendant at the 
Universalist church. 

In 1875 Mr. Buckingham was married to Miss 
Justine H. Bellows, who died in 1905. ‘Three 
children were born to them, one dying young. In 
1908 Mr. Buckingham was married to Susan Chris- 
tie Gillette, daughter of William and Susan Bucking- 
ham Gillette, of an old Milford family. 

Mr. Buckingham was a friend of P. T. Barnum, the 
two having served for a number of years on the 
board of the Universalist church. 
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Universalist Men! 
OU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


to attend the Eastern Convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, to be 
held at Northfield, Mass., Friday to Sun- 
day, September 28-30. For printed pro- 
grams, information and hotel reservations, 
phone or write to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston CAP. 1230 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho:e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidena. 


CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS BIBLES 
HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 


Massachusetts Bibl 
pees noice =e Bromfield 


‘Street, Boston 


Suggestive Biblical Courses for Intermediates and 
Seniors in the Church School 


For Intermediates 


Jesus Among His Neighbors, Hawthorne (Abingdon), teacher’s, $1.00, pupil’s, $1.00. 
Hebrew Life and Times, Hunting (Abingdon), teacher’s, $1.00, pupil’s, $1.00. 

From Desert to Temple, Whitman (Beacon), teacher’s, $1.35, pupil’s, $1.25. 

The Story of Jesus, Buck (Beacon), teacher’s, $1.25, pupil’s notebook, 75 cents. 
Peter and Paul and Their Friends, Nicolay (Beacon), teacher’s, $1.25, pupil’s sheets, 


25 cents. 


Heroes of Israel, Soares (University of Chicago), teacher’s, $1.50, pupil’s, $1.00. 
Story of Paul, Soares (University of Chicago), teacher’s, $1.50, pupil’s, 85 cents. 
Early Days of Christianity, Grant (Abingdon), teacher’s, $1.40, pupil’s, $1.25. 
Christian Leaders Series, Andrews (Murray), teacher’s, 25 cents, pupil’s, 20 cents. 


For Seniors 


The Story of Our Bible, Hunting (Scribner’s), teacher’s, $1.25, pupil’s, $1.25, also 


quarterly parts, 20 cents. 


The Spread of Christianity, Hutchinson (Abingdon), teacher’s, $1.00, pupil’s, $1.25, 
From the Gospel to the Creeds, Sullivan (Beacon), teacher’s, $1.00. 

Life of Christ, Burgess (University of Chicago), teacher’s, $2.00. 

Literature of the Old Testament, Purinton (Scribner’s), teacher’s, $1.25. 
Literature of the New Testament, Purinton (Scribner’s), teacher’s, $1.25. 

The Achievement of Israel, Purinton (Scribner’s,), teacher’s, $1.25. 

The Achievement of the Master, Purinton (Scribner’s), teacher’s, $1.25. 


Next week we will list courses in Social Living 


Borrow these tor a few days’ examination from the Loan Library of 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 


Purchase from the 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sehcr 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering“ excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A®commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Crackling 

A kindly, but somewhat patronizing, 
landlady inquired of the young bride as to 
how she would spend a certain holiday. 

“Our plans so far,’’ replied the bride 
a little distantly, “are tentative.” 

“Oh, how delightful!’ exclaimed the 
landlady. ‘I’m sure you'll enjoy camping 
out more than anything else you could 
do.”’—KH xchange. 

“How do you suppose Solomon got his 
great reputation for wisdom?” inquired 
Mrs. Peck. 

“Oh, I am sure, Henrietta, it was not 
from anything he thought up for himself,” 
responded Henry, meekly. ‘You know he 
had a great number of wives and he prob- 
ably listened carefully to all of them.’— 
Pathfinder. 

* ok 

Joe: “I certainly am strong for these 
labor-saving devices. I don’t have any 
trouble finding my collar buttons now. 
I always find them in a certain place.’ 

Bill: “Where is that?” 

Joe: “In the vacuum cleaner.’’—Girls’ 
World. 

* * 

“Mr. Chairman,” said the speaker, 
“there are so many ribald interruptions 
I can scarcely hear myself speaking.” 

“Cheer up, guv’nor,” said a _ voice. 
“You ain’t missin’ much!’’—Liverpool 
Standard. 

“And when Mrs. Gubbins sez you wasn’t 
no lidy, wot did yer say?” 

“T sez, ‘Two negatives means an in- 
firmary,’ and I knocks ’er down. She is 
now in the ’orspital.’”’—London Standard. 

Youth has acquired a more definite aim 
in the past year, we think. The hitch- 
hiker at intersections this season is thumb- 
ing in only two or three directions instead 
of four.—Detroit News. 

* ok 

Doctor: “Ah, Mrs. Higgins, and how is 
your husband today?” 

Mrs. Higgins: “Gettin’ along grand, doc- 
tor. Why, ’e tried to ’it me this morn- 
in’.”—Tit-Bits. 

First Little Girl: “‘What’s your last 
name, Ella?” 

Second Little Girl: “I don’t know yet; 
I’m not married.’’—London Answers. 


Judge: “What were you doing in that 
place when it was raided?”’ 

Locksmith: “‘I was making a bolt for 
the door.’”’—Wise Cracks. 


* * 


Eleven years ago he came to Sacandaga 
where he has resided for the past twenty- 
five years.—Gloversville (N. Y.) paper. 

a co 

“Pa, what is a rare volume?” 

“It’s a book that comes back after you 
have loaned it.””—Haxchange. 


“We part company with the 


International Lessons” 


-UNIVERSALIST LESSONS 


The Helper for Teachers and Pupils 
| of Church Schools and Homes 


Fourth Quarter 


Dr. Earle puts into operation a new plan 


Thirteen Lessons on the Good 
Life. Studied in relation to 
Jesus, the Bible, Prayer, Liquor, 
Citizenship, Church Member- 
ship, Christmas, and other 


great topics. 


Seventy-five cents per year. Fifteen cents each for 


four or more 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


